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Introduction 



In 1992, the Department of Labor (DOL) began a campaign to encourage and support the 
enrichment of summer programs for youth. DOL identified such programs as key elements in 
providing minimum skills needed by the national workforce. With the help of many technical 
assistance projects that support States and service delivery areas (SDAs), DOL now estimates that 
about 30 percent of youth served by summer programs funded under the Job Training Partnership 
Act, Title II-B, participate in enriched summer programs. These programs integrate work and 
learning to boost participants' basic academic foundation skills and to teach them higher level 
skills. The acquisition of such skills ensures participants' success in the workplace and promotes 
good citizenship. 

A continuing theme running through the advice, technical assistance materials, and training 
designed to help States and SDAs implement summer enrichment programs is the need for 
change— change in how SDAs, local education agencies (LEAs), and worksites view youth 
employment and training programs and their role in preparing youth for today's labor market. 

Much of the change relates to the work of the Labor Secretary's Commission on Achieving 
Necessary Skills (SCANS), which defines knowledge and skills needed for entry into a 
competitive, modern American workforce. Youth, especially disadvantaged youth, require learning 
opportunities attuned to the standards implied by SCANS findings. 

DOL encourages SDAs to combine forces with worksites and schools to implement summer 
programs that incorporate progressive learning techniquta (e.g., contextual, active learning that 
reflects SCANS competencies and foundation skills). SDAs are expected to organize summer 
programs that integrate work and learning by coordinating the resources of voluntary worksites 
(nonprofit and public agencies) with the resources of local schools. 

This assumes the following three things: (1) SDAS are prepared for their roles as leaders and 
agents of change, (2) employers are willing to make the necessary changes in their supervisory 
methods to accommodate the new approach to work and learning, and (3) schools are willing to 
make the necessary changes in their teaching methods to accommodate the new approach to work 
and learning. The degree of change needed in all three instances is deep and wide. Traditional 
teaching of reading, math, and language skills, directing work activities, and even assessing and 
evaluating students and workers must change. These changes will, in turn, affect work and school 
scheduling, staff recruitment and training, and a myriad of procedures and forms. In some cases, 
SDAs and their schools and worksites have n ade the changes. In many cases, they have not. 

This technical assistance guide, the Change Agent Guide, is written for SDAs that either are 
experiencing or anticipating resistance to change from their organizations, worksites, and/or 
LEAs. The guide provides some insight into and practical, explicit guidance on the change 
process and capacity-building in the context of summer enrichment programs. It allows SDAs 
to take advantage of the Field Kit for Communities Committed to Improving Academic 
Enrichment in Summer Youth Employment Programs, developed by Brandeis University, even 
if their communities are not fully committed. In this sense, the Change Agent Guide complements 
information in the Brandeis Field Kit. 
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Chapter 1, "Serving as a Change Agent," of the Change Agent Guide provides a basic 
understanding of change agentry, or the process for orchestrating organizational change. The 
chapter provides a structure for establishing a community work group, evaluating the climate for 
change, and facilitating support and consensus among community partners. In addition, the 
chapter contains an appendix on interactive skills and techniques for the change agent. 

The principles and techniques in Chapter 1 are equally applicable to a wide range of interagency 
coordination agendas, not just to summer enrichment. For readers who have summer enrichment 
programs well in hand, but have other coordination challenges, this chapter will suggest methods 
that can resolve such issues. 

Chapter 2, "Marketing Work and Learning," helps the change agent market and promote summer 
enrichment. The chapter relates basic marketing concepts to the task of convincing various 
community partners to "buy-in" to the integrated work and learning approach for enriching 
summer programs for youth. In particular, it offers arguments in support of this approach that 
will appeal to employers, LEAs, and private industry councils. It also provides some tips for 
developing a marketing plan and building a coalition. 

Chapters 3 and 4 address capacity-building, which is needed if employers and schools are to 
implement the changes represented by enriched summer programs that incorporate integrated 
work and learning, active learning, competency-based instruction, and SCANS skills. 

Chapter 3, "Changing Worksites to Support Contextual Learning Strategies, ' discusses how the 
change agent can approach worksites on the subject of capacity-building. In particular, the chapter 
looks at methods for identifying SCANS competencies and foundation skills in typical summer 
jobs, preparing curricula for a work-based learning strategy, and the concepts behind competency- 
based instruction. 

Chapter 4, "Converting Traditional Classrooms Into Contextual Learning Laboratories," su:^gests 
ways in which change agents can help teachers learn the techniques for managing a classroom- 
based, integrated work and learning strategy. The chapter looks at how teachers develop 
partnerships with worksites, teach SCANS skills in a contextual learning setting, and help young 
learners transfer what they have learned in one setting to another setting. 

Chapter 5, "Applying Program Models for Summer Enrichment," considers program models that 
allow SDAs to implement enriched summer programs when support from worksites and/or 
schools is limited. The chapter shows how the degree of commitment from schools and worksites 
affect program design. It then offers five models that exemplify the three enrichment strategies 
described in the Brandeis Field Kit. Each model demonstrates how limited commitment from 
worksite ' or schools affects cost, staff qualifications, and other practical considerations. 

The last (.napter. Chapter 6, "Computing the Bottom Line," helps readers devise a means for 
collecting data that can be used to convince community partners of the value of a summer 
enrichment program. The chapter includes a chart that correlates measurement of summer 
program outcomes with the agendas and interests of schools, worksites, and the general public. 
This closes the loop on the change process by using current summer enrichment programs to 
promote m.ore commitment and a beiL-r climate for organizational change for next year. 



The Change Agent Guide is not an exhaustive treatment of any of these topics. Instead, it is 
intended to focus on getting your partners to make changes in their attitudes and organizations 
to support a new kind of summer program. 
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Chapter 1 
Serving as a Change Agent 





Chapter 1 
Serving as a Change Agent 



Introduction 



This chapter provides some general guidance on serving as an agent of change. This information 
is presented first because techniques and skills discussed here are the cornerstone of the strategies 
described in later chapters. 

Guiding you through the process of orchestrating change, either in your own service delivery 
areas (SDAs) or other SDAs in your State, calls for methods that address both the rational 
objections to enriching summer programs and the less rational, but nevertheless powerful, 
psychological factors that may lead potential partners to withhold their support. Therefore, in 
addition to outlining procedures to help you organize and focus the changes needed at worksites, 
schools, and SDAs to facilitate integrated work and learning for purposes of academic 
enrichment, we will provide tips for disarming the psychological resistance that also can be a 
barrier to change. 

We begin by defining "change agent." We then discuss what must happen for change to occur. 
We then provide you with procedures for organizing your approach to effecting change so that 
you can plan a strategy suitable for your objectives and circumstances. The last section of this 
chapter is the all-important discussion of techniques for understanding and overcoming resistance 
to change when its basis is rooted in unspoken and irrational fears. 

Each time you bring together organizations for the purpose of better interagency coordination, 
you are serving as a change agent. This is likely to be one of your most challenging roles. The 
information contained in this chapter is designed to help you meet this challenge without having 
to pursue r\ postgraduate degree in psychology. To do so, we have condensed many behavioral 
theories and practices into guidelines that deal with issues related to the task at hand — bringing 
about new teaching methods, worksite supervision, and staff/participant relationships that support 
academic enrichment for Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) summer youth programs. You can 
also view the process and principles included here as being equally applicable to all your 
coordination efforts. 

What Is a Change Agent? 



Simply stated, which is always the best way to state things, a change agent is someone who leads, 
organizes, and facilitates changes in an organization. Notice that we didn't say that the change 
agent is responsible for making change happen. The people in the organization are responsible 
for making change happen. 



This distinction is critical if you are to be a successful change agent for summer enrichment 
programs. Change agents must work through others to be effective. Their work typically 
involves: 

• Creating a good climate for change: This entails identifying and reducing barriers 
to change, building communication and trust among collaborators, and helping 
people overcome their fear of change. 

■ Synthesizing information: Change agents must assemble relevant information and 
present it so that people within the organization are well informed and can make 
good decisions about problems and solutions. In some cases, this requires 
researching written sources, organizing fact-finding missions, or bringing in 
outside expertise. 

• Building collaboration: Change agents facilitate relationships that allow people to 
coniribute the elements needed for change to occur. These elements may take the 
form of ideas for solving problems, material resources (e.g.. money or space), 
human resources (e.g., teachers or worksite supervisors), moral support, and 
political influence. 

How Does Change Occur? 



Change o :urs when the following three elements are in place: 

• People in the organization agree on the nature of the problem or the need for 
change. 

• People in the organization agree on the approach that will address the problem and 
meet the identified need for change. 

• People associated with the organization make their contributions to implement the 
approach. 

As you can see. people in or associated with the organization are the cornerstone to change. It 
is a good idea to think of these elements as interim objectives that lead to the accomplishment 
of the change. 

How Do I Do It? 



Doing it is a matter of applying change agent skills — creating a climate \'or change, using 
information, and building collaboration — to achieve the three essential elements for change: 
agreement on the problem, agreement on the solution, and team effort to implement the solution. 
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A straightforward strategy for accomplishing change involves a work group comprising 
representatives from organizations that will be involved in your summer program. At minimum, 
the group should include the SDA, representatives from schools attended by participants and from 
schools that provide academic programs for summer participants, and major worksites. 

Each of these organizations represent resources needed for an integrated work/learning approach, 
which is the basis for summer enrichment. Organizations will probably have to change from their 
traditional methods of worksite supervision and classroom instruction to methods that reflect the 
concept of functional context instruction. These changes will inevitably require energy, time, and 
other resource investments by the organizations. 

As a change agent with a summer enrichment mission, your job will be to enable these 
organizations and key community partners to make the requisite changes in their procedures, 
practices, and attitudes. The work group members are your access to their respective 
organizations, where the change process will be rooted. So let's talk a bit about the work group, 
which will be the center of the change process. 

Change agentry, as a rule, is a matter of changing the organization in which you are a 
member — in your case, the administrative entity for the Title IIB program financed through the 
JTPA. The summer program, by its nature, depends also on the cooperation and substantive 
involvement of at least two other types of organizations: worksites, of which there may be 20 
to 1 00, and local education agencies (LbAs) that either provide educational services for summer 
program participants or are the primary educators of the participants the rest of the year. 

In this case, you, the change agent, may not be a member of the organization that must change. 
However, by establishing a work group consisting of representatives of these other organizations, 
you can apply the change agentry process to the group members, thereby turning each one into 
an extension of you as the change agent. 

The effectiveness of this approach depends on the influence of work group members on their 
respective organizations and how well you model the behavior and skills associated with a good 
change agent. In setting up the work group, strive for members who are respected leaders in their 
organizations and are able and willing to work. If you are assisting another SDA with this 
process, pass on this advice and help it select its work group members. 

One method of increasing the probability that work group members will be effective change 
agents within their own organizations is to do some research to identify organization members 
who share your interest in and commitment to youth programs. Even if such staff are not highly 
placed in the organization, they are valuable resources for generating similar interest at higher 
levels of management. 

Another valuable resource for recruiting work group members are organization staff who are 
currently engaged or leading organization change for other purposes. These staff are generally 
highly placed within the organization and may view your objectives as compatible with their own. 

When one of the organizations that you would like represented on the work group is not ready 
for change or exhibits a poor climate for change, try to proceed without its involvement. An 
oiganization committed to the status quo is unlikely to respond to these initial efforts and lay 
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undermine progress of the work group. When the summer enrichment process gains momentum, 
you can then try to bring in reluctant organizations. 

Now, let's look at the steps in the process that will help you initiate organizational change 
through the work group. 

Step 1: Assess the Organizations' Readiness for Change 



Your strategy as a change agent must be based on an understanding of the organizations 
with which you will be working. These organizations will vary in their readiness for 
change and their barriers to change. Ask for organizational charts and information that 
help you visualize the people in the organization and their functions, titles, and lines of 
communication and authority. 

With the help of the work group, assess each organization's readiness for change by using 
the self-assessment questionnaire presented as Exhibit 1 . This instrument was taken from 
an article in the February 1994 issue of Fortune magazine and modified to be more 
relevant to JTPA programs. 

Rate each item on a scale of 1 to 3, with 3 presenting the best score. The higher the 
composite score (51 is the maximum score possible), the easier the organization can 
change. Items that score 1 or 2 represent areas that should be improved. 
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Exhibit 1-1 
Self-Assessment Questionnaire 



MANAGING CHANGE: ARE YOU READY? 



The left column lists 17 key elements of readiness for change. Rate your organization on each 
item. Give three points for a high ranking ("We're good at this; I'm confident of our skills 
here."); two for medium ranking ("We're spotty here; we could use improvement or more 
experience."); and one point for low ranking ("We've had problems with this; this is new to our 
organization.") Be honest. Don't trust only your own perspective; ask others in the organization 
at all levels to rate the company, too. 



Readiness Scoring: 



High = 3 
Medium = 2 
Low = 1 



CATEGORY: 



SCORE: 



SPONSORSHIP 

The sponsor of change is not necessarily its day-to-day leader; he/she is the 
visionary, chief cheerleader, and bill payer — the person with the power to help 
the team change when it meets resistance. Give three points if sponsorship 
comes at a senior level; for example, CEO, COO, or the head of an autonomous 
business unit. Give two points if the sponsor is a mid-level executive or staff 
officer. Give one point if the sponsor is from the line staff 



LEADERSHIP 

This means the day-to-day leadership — the people who call the meetings, set the 
goals, and work until midnight. Successful change is more likely if leadership is 
high level, has "ownership" (that is, direct responsibility for what's to be 
changed), and has clear program or business results in mind. Low-level 
leadership that is not well connected throughout the organization (across 
departments) or that comes from the line staff is less likely to succeed and 
should be scored low. 



MOTIVATION 

Give high points for a strong sense of urgency from senior management that is 
shared by the rest of the organization and for an organizational cultu-'e that 
emphasizes continuous improvement. Give low points for tradition-bound 
managers and workers, many of whom have been in their jobs for more than 1 5 
years; a conservative culture that discourages risk taking. 
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Exhibit 1-1 (2) 



CATEGORY: 



SCORE: 



DIRECTION 

Does senior management strongly believe that the future should look different 
from the present? How clear is management's picture of the future? Can 
management mobilize all relevant parties — employees, the board, customers, 
etc. — for action? Give high points for positive answers to those questions. If 
senior management thinks only minor change is needed, the likely outcome is no 
change at all; score yourself low. 



MEASUREMENTS 

Give yourself three points if you already use performance measures encouraged 
by total quality management (high positive outcomes, client/customer 
satisfaction, etc.) and if these express the goals of the organization. Give 
yourself two points if some measures exist but compensation and reward systems 
do not explicitly reinforce them. If you don't have measures in place or don't 
know what we're talking about, give yourself one point. 



ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT 

How does the change effort connect to other major goings-on in the 
organization? For example, does it dovetail with a continuing total quality 
management process? Does it fit with strategic actions such as new programs 
for potential dropouts or new services? Trouble lies ahead for a change effort 
that is isolated or if there are multiple change efforts whose relationships are not 
linked strategically. 



PROCESSES/FUNCTIONS 

Major changes almost invariably require redesigning administrative processes 
that cut across functions such as enrollment, staff training, and record keeping. 
If functional executives are rigidly turf conscious, change will be difficult. Give 
yourself more points the more willing executives and the organization as a 
whole are to change critical processes and sacrifice perks or power for the good 
of the group. 



COMPETITOR BENCHMARKING 

Whether you are a leader in your field or a laggard, give yourself points for a 

continuing program that objectively compares your organization's performance 

with that of similar groups. Give yourself one point if knowledge of other 

organizations' performance is primarily anecdotal — for instance, what PIC 

directors say at conferences. ^ , , 

J O 
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CATEGORY: 



Exhibit 1-1 (3) 

SCORE: 



CLIENT FOCUS 

The more everyone in the company is imbued with knowledge of clients, the 
more likely the organization can agree to change to serve them better. Give 
yourself three points if everyone in the workforce knows who his/her clients 
are, knows their needs, and has had direct contact with them. Take away 
points if that knowledge is confined to pockets of the organization (intake staff 
and case managers). 



REWARDS 

Change is easier if managers and employees are rewarded for taking risks, being 
innovative, and looking for new solutions. Team-based rewards are better than 
rewards based solely on individual achievement. Reduce points if your ^ 
organization, like most, rewards continuity over change. If managers become 
heroes for making budget, they won't take risks even if you want them to. In 
addition, if employees believe failure will be punished, reduce points. 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The best situation is a flexible organization with little chum — that is, 
reorganizations are rare, but well received. Score yourself lower if you have a 
rigid structure that has been unchanged for more than 5 years or has undergone 
frequent reorganization with little success; that may signal a cynical 
organizational culture that fights change by waiting it out. 



COMMUNICATION 

An organization will adapt to change most readily if it has many means of two- 
way communication that reach all levels of the organization and that all 
employees use and understand. If communications media are few, often unread, 
and almost exclusively one-way and top-down, change will be more difficult. 



ORGAi^JZATIONAL HIERARCHY 

The fewer levels of hierarchy and employee grade levels, the more likely an 
effort to change will succeed. A thick layer of middle management not only 
slows decision making but also creates large numbers of people with the power 
to block change. 
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Exhibit 1-1 (4) 



CATEGORY: 



SCORE: 



PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE WITH CHANGE 

Score three if the organization has successfully implemented major changes in 
the recent past. Score one if there is no previous experience with major change 
or if change efforts failed or left a legacy of anger or resentment. Most 
organizations will score two, acknowledging equivocal success in previous 
attempts to change. 
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MORALE 

Change is easier if employees enjoy working in the organization and the level of 
individual responsibility is high. Signs of unreadiness to change include low 
team spirit, little voluntary extra effort, and mistrust. Look for two types of 
mistrust: mistrust between management and employees and mistrust among 
departments. 



INNOVATION 

The ideal situation is when the company is always experimenting, new ideas are 
implemented with seemingly little effort, and employees work across internal 
boundaries without much trouble. Bad signs include lots of red tape, multiple 
sign-offs before new ideas are tried, and the fact that employees must go 
through channels and are discouraged from working with colleagues from other 
departments or divisions. 



DECISION MAKING 

Rate yourself high if decisions are made quickly, taking into account a wide 
variety of suggestions, and it is clear where decisions are made. Give yourself a 
low grade if decisions come slowly and are made by a mysterious "them," there 
is a lot of conflict during the process, and there is confusion and finger-pointing 
after decisions are announced. 
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Adapted from Fortune, February 1994. 
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The 17 dimensions being assessed describe the climate for change; however, only 7 of 
these are areas that you and your work group might be able to influence. Tips for 
improving the climate for change in these areas follow. 

Sponsorship: Sponsorship refers to the person or office that endorses the change 
and thereby gives it the organization's official sanction. States have a mandate to 
bring about coordination among relevant agencies serving youth. You can appeal 
to the State for assistance in getting the attention and support of top-level 
managers of State-affiliated organizations. Organizations that are locally 
controlled should be influenced by interventions from the Private Industry 
Council (PIC). Overall, the PIC is the appropriate body to lead a marketing effort 
to publicize and promote summer enrichment strategies. (See Planning Step 2 of 
the Brandeis Field Kit for marketing tips.) 

One method that might gain the support of potential worksites is a roundtable of 
summer program employment advisors comprising worksite managers and other 
employees and led by the PIC. This could be a luncheon or dinner meeting with 
presentations designed to promote the need for and concepts behind summer 
enrichment. 

Do not expect that an elevation in sponsorship will necessarily change the 
organization's representative on your work group. It is more important that the 
organizations represented in your work group have the endorsement of their top- 
level managers and policy makers than it is for them to actually attend meetings. 

• Leadership: Leadership refers to the personnel who lead the organization's change 
effort and actually perform the work. Elevating the level of sponsorship will 
automatically improve the level of leadership even if there are no changes in the 
roles or identity of the leaders, because the leaders arc more connected with the 
power centers of their organizations. (Each member of the work group is the 
leader for his/her organization in this context.) Further improvements in the level 
of leadership occurs when work group members are assisted or replaced by higher 
level and more influential personnel in their organization. Be wary of top-level 
work group members who cannot give the time and attention to the work of the 
group. They become perfunctory members who make little or no contribution 
other than lending their names. 

• Motivation: The change agent can improve the organization's motivation by 
educating decision makers about the value of enriching summer programs. A 
number of strong arguments for this are provided in the Field Kit. In addition, 
change agents can make sure that supporting organizations are recognized for their 
contributions. Once again, the State can be a strong motivator for State-affiliated 
agencies, using coordination criteria to instill concern for the quality of summer 
programs. 

• Organizational context: If you understand the organizational context, and 
sometimes only upper management does, it is useful to identify areas that are 
enhanced by or compatible with the summer enrichment strategy and adjust the 
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strategy to bring about a close fit. If you are in a position to alter the 
organizational context, you can expand or tailor ongoing organizational change to 
accommodate the summer enrichment strategy. Compatibility between goals and 
processes protects the summer enrichment strategy from losing resources to 
competing organizational goals. 

• Processes/functions: The change agent can offset any required changes in 
organizational processes and functions by designing forms, procedures, and 
processes that are compatible with the organization's usual processes and 
functions. This may require cross-referencing information from one form to 
another for management information system purposes, revising definitions, or 
cross-training staff 

• Client focus: Even organizations whose clients are youth may need help 
identifying the needs of youth. The Field Kit provides some excellent material for 
educating organizations about the issues surrounding developmental factors that 
affect the learning potential of adolescents. The change agent may be helpful in 
supplying and presenting information on the general topic "Serving Youth As 
Youth." 

• Rewards: Change agents are in a good position to reinforce change though the use 
of rewards such as praise and public recognition for the work group and the 
organizations that they represent. In cases where risk taking and innovation is 
inhibited by State or Federal policies, the change agent may facilitate alternative 
policies by bringing problems to the attention of the proper authorities. 

The self-assessment questionnaire will help you and your work group identify areas that 
may need improvement — those dimensions scoring 1 or 2. To the extent that you can 
bring about these improvements, you will have created a better climate for change and 
increased your chances for successfully launching a summer enrichment strategy. 

Step 2: Getting Agreement on Nature of Problem and Need for Change^ 



It is important to begin the change process with agreement on the nature of the problem 
and the need for change. Once again, use the work group to gain access to the 
organizations and obtain agreement across organizations through the work group. 

Agreeing on the nature of the problem implies some ownership of the problem. The 
change agent's role in this process is to research and synthesize information for the work 
group, facilitate and clarify communications within the group, keep discussions focused, 
and help work group members resolve different viewpoints. The objective is to obtain 
consensus on, not solutions to, the problem — participants' academic progress that prepares 
them for the realities of a new labor market. Solutions will come later. 
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A good way to get started is to present your understanding of the problem (e.g., retaining 
and/or gaining basic skills during the summer school break) and ask work group members 
to describe the nature of the problem from their viewpoints as teachers, worksite 
supervisors, etc. Record their thoughts on flip charts. You will probably hear things such 
as "Teenagers hate basic math." "They get bored easily." "They don't understand the 
importance of academic skills." "Schools don't teach anymore. They just try to keep 
order." The resulting remarks describe the present undesirable situation. 

When group members have exhausted their descriptions of the present, ask them to 
describe the desired situation, which you will also record on flip charts. You will 
probably get comments such as "Students will show enthusiasm for their school work." 
"Students will develop a genuine interest in what is going on in the classroom." "Students 
will do well on basic skills tests." 

Now you have two lists: one describing the present undesirable situation and the other 
describing the ideal situation, ihe gap between the two provides the basis for setting 
goals for each organization. Here is how you get there. 

Combine the items in the two lists into comprehensive statements about the present 
undesirable and future desirable situations. Now have the group help you compose a 
statement that describes the gap between the two. This is the problem statement, and it 
will read something like this: 

"We need a means for helping unmotivated summer program participants acquire the basic 
academic, personal, and pre-employment skills that will enable them to locate 
employment, pursue further training on their own, or be more successful as students." 

Make sure that there is agreement on the problem statement from each work group 
member. The members in turn, must make sure that their organizations concur. If the 
climate for change is good and the work group member is well connected and influential, 
there should be no problem in getting concurrence of his/her respective organization. 
(Now you will understand the importance of developing readiness for change within the 
collaborating organizations.) 

Step 3: Developing Work Group Leadership 

By now, the work group is ready to tackle solutions to the problem. From this point on, 
the group will need to make some decisions about group leadership. Remember that we 
are trying to manage change in several organizations at once, using basic change agent 
skills and a work group that consists of personnel who may not be part of your 
organization. Your influence will be limited and work group members' loyalty will be 
divided between the goals of their organizations and the goals of the group. 

Nevertheless, groups still need leadership to manage and direct change. There are two 
types of decisions that must be made: who will lead and how he/she will guide the 
group's decision-making process. 
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The group may select a leader based on seniority or may select someone most able to 
lead or who is the most knowledgeable. Leaders must be willing to devote the time and 
energy needed for leadership tasks and. frequently, this is the person who has the biggest 
stake in the summer enrichment program — the SDA representative. 

The group must also determine the type of leadership that will achieve their objectives. 
The following contmuum describes various group decision-making behaviors, beginning 
with the greatest involvement of the leader and proceeding to the least involvement of the 
leader.^ 

1. Leader makes decision and announces it to group. 

2. Leader makes decision and "sells' it to the group. 

3. Leader presents ideas, invites questions, and makes decision. 

4. Leader presents tentative decision subject to change. 

5. Leader presents problem, asks advice, and makes decision. 

6. Leader defiites limits; group makes decision. 

7. Qroup defines limits: group makes decision. 

When work group members determine their leader and type of leadership or decision 
making they want, they are more likely to commit to the process and the group's 
decisions. Much of the power struggles that undermine the effectiveness of interagency 
groups develop around issues of leadership and control. Once these are neutralized, the 
group can move forward with the substantive issue of solving the problems of youth 
learning. 

Step 4: Planning the Change Strategy— Group Problem Solving 



With the statement of the problem and descriptions of the present undesired state and the 
desired future state before the work group, develop a list of factors that are barriers to 
reaching the desired state and factors that facilitate or support reaching the desired state. 
The fancy term for this is "force field analysis." 

Flip charts come in handy at this point also. (We should alert you to invest in lots of flip 
charts.) By drawing a vertical line down the center of the paper and labeling one side 
"barriers" and the other side "aids." you can record and compare the group's thoughts 
about the factors that will influence the solution to the problem. 
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You will find on the "barriers" side some mention of ineffective teaching techniques, lack 
of funds, irrelevant materials, etc. On the "aids" side, you will probably find mention of 
JTPA program staff and funds, school resources, and other resources represented by the 
group. 

A comparison of the completed lists will suggest how resources might be applied to 
negate the barriers ''^•'ving the desired state. It will also point out gaps in services 
and resources needed lo this problem. 

Now your work group is ready to plan a strategy for addressing the problem of enhancing 
youth's learning potential. One of the resources for addressing this problem is the summer 
program funds available through the SDA. This affords you the opportunity to present 
to the group your information about summer enrichment programs that revolve around the 
concept of integrated work and learning. By applying your "using information" skills, you 
can make the case for adopting one of the summer enrichment strategies as a key element 
in the plan to reach the desired state. 

Don't be surprised if other plans also surface from members of the group. Do not reject 
these plans out of fear that they will compete with a summer enrichment strategy that you 
favor. Instead, follow the guidelines in the handbook on group problem solving, which 
calls for the following: 

• Clarification of a suggested proposal to ensure a good understanding of it 
and its relationship to the goal of achieving the desired state 

• Testing of the consequences of the proposal to ensure a complete 
understanding of its strengths and weaknesses, pros and cons and 
advantages and disadvantages 

Clarification and testing of alternative proposals 

Determination that the group is ready to make a decision (i.e., all options 
and needed information are on the table) 

• Group commitment to a decision about alternatives based on agreement 
about the best compromise or proposal presented 

Summary of the process and the group's consensus about the solution to 
the problem; this is where the decision is finalized 

You now have a work group in agreement on the nature of the problem, the group's goal 
(the desired state), and a plan for achieving the goal. To ensure that the vision embedded 
in this plan is implemented, turn the group's attention to an operational plan for 
implementing its decisions. 

An operational plan is one that sets out the activities, timetable, and interim objectives 
that realize the concepts and ideas in the plan. Specific organizational changes, 
contributions, and even personnel assignments are products of the operational plan. 
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Operational plans follow easily in the footsteps of decision making when care is taken to 
stick with the recommended process described in Steps 1 through 4. First, the 
organizations involved are ready for change. Second, there is agreement on the nature 
of the problem and what the group is trying to accomplish. Third, there is strong 
commitment to a proposed course of action because the group participated in determining 
how decisions would be made and everyone had an opportunity to present their proposals 
for consideration. Fourth, the group has agreed on a proposal for solving the problem. 

Another factor that greatly facilitates the effectiveness of the plan is the communications 
network, which is a by-product of the process. The work group is a strong linchpin 
among the various organizations it represents and provides a communication conduit that 
bridges barriers to two-way communications. First, it is informal and direct, allowing 
work group members quick access to each other's policy makers, information sources, and 
power structures. Second, it bridges differences in organizational contexts with a 
common, new context — the context of the work group. Commtmications are less likely 
to be crossed when there is a shared context. 

It is wise to retain the work group as an oversight committee that can monitor the 
progress of the summer enrichment strategy. Its ongoing evaluation is one way to keep 
the authority and skills needed to perform the fine tuning that every new program 
inevitably requires and to ensure that the summer enrichment program in practice 
corresponds to the plan. 

Step 5: Anticipating Contingencies 
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As you make your way through the change agent's work, there is always the possibility 
that the work group will not decide on a solution to the problem that incorporates one of 
the summer enrichment strategies in the Field Kit. Perhaps the group will endorse 
increased hours in a traditional classroom setting or using computer-aided instruction or 
another different teaching approach. 

So what happens if the work group does not buy the integrated work and learning concept 
despite your best efforts to sell it? Do you abandon the work group? Write letters to the 
editor? Throw a tantrum? Withhold the SDA's support? 

The best solution to this problem is to make sure it doesn't happen (i.e., use your 
communication and facilitation skills so that your arguments for the value of integrated 
work and learning are overpowering). But, if you do find yourself in this dilemma: 

• Stick with the work group and make the contributions called for, but stipulate a 
condition thai the proposed approach be evaluated objectively. This sets the stage 
for later revisions more along the lines of a work/learning model if your 
assumptions arc correct and learning gains fail to meet expectations using the work 
group's alternative approach. 

• Stick with the work group and propose two strategies — their alternative approach 
and - work/learning model— as a way of tc ing the efficacy of the different 
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approaches to summer enrichment. If your approach works better, the case is 
made for your proposal to be implemented next summer. 

Stick with the work group and concentrate on increasing the organizations' 
readiness for change. On your own, set up a small version of an integrated 
work/learning model as a demonstration, research ways to oveicome institutional 
barriers, and sell, sell, sell your concept. 

Note that each ahemative shares one common theme: stick with the work group. Your 
work group is your group and you are stuck with its members as the agency partners with 
whom you must collaborate to be a successful operator of a summer enrichment program. 
You just don't have the option of doing this alone. 

However, you may be able to chip away at resistance by remaining connected to the 
group, demonstrating the value of your approach (see Chapter 6), and maintaining a good 
relationship. Success may come in small bites rather than a feast, but it will come if you 
commit to the process. 




How Do I Overcome Resistance to Change? 



Within the confines of the management of human services by public agencies, there comes the 
time when change in modus operandi is either mandated or desired. In either case, the change 
is invariably resisted, even though it may appear to be either unavoidable, as in the case of 
taxpayer mandates, or very appealing, as in the case of change that better serves organizational 
goals. This phenomenon is observed so consistently that we are spending some time on it to make 
sure that you understand how it affects your success in bringing about changes required for 
summer enrichment. This section of the chapter examines the basis for resistance to change and 
techniques for overcoming it. 

Resistance to change is largely rooted in fear: fear of loss of control, power, or status; fear of 
personal inadequacy in the face of managing new responsibilities; or, simply, fear of the 
unknown. People don't like to talk about their fears even when they are able to recognize them 
as factors in their behavior — and that's not a common occurrence. Therefore, you must resolve 
these fears without confronting them directly. This is done in how you organize the process and 
how you interact with the group. 

You will recall the importance that we place in allowing the group to determine group leadership 
and the decision-making process. This is a technique for reducing the fear of loss of power in 
the group. The process that we describe also calls for clarification of each proposal being 
considered by the group. This is a technique for reducing the fear of the unknown as well as 
ensuring good communications. Making sure that each decision represents consensus is yet 
another way that fears are modified by the process. 

you adhere to the process described earlier, you only will have to learn how to use your 
interactions with the group as a means of reducing resistance to change. That is the topic 
that we will take up next. 
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The people you interact with must be approached at two levels: the cognitive or intellectual 
level, where rational judgments are made, and the emotional level, where fears reside. Rational 
arguments for using an integrated work and learning or contextual model for enriching summer 
programs are dispersed throughout this guide and the Brandeis Field Kit. We won't review them 
here other than to emphasize the importance of doing your homework and understanding the 
concepts and practical considerations for applying these techniques before you present proposals 
to the work group. 

Instead, we wiil focus now on techniques for dealing with the emotional natures of the people 
engaged in organizational change. These will be primarily staff who are affiliated with the 
schools, worksites, SDA, and, of course, your work group. 

Let's begin by understanding the emotional side of human nature, which influences how we 
behave. To do that, we have to first take a look at the structure of the brain that controls and 
directs all our actions. To get us through this discussion without eyes glazing over, we will 
simplify the many different subdivisions of the brain into three parts.^ 

The brain stem, the most primitive layer, is responsible for reproduction, self-preservation, and 
vital functions such as breathing, heartbeat, and other bodily functions that occur without your 
conscious control. All animals with vertebras, from reptiles on up, have one of these. 

At the top of the brain stem, flaring out on two sides, is the part of the brain called the limbic 
system, which is where emotions originate. This part of the brain can be surgically stimulated 
to cause animals to react in fear or aggression. 

The two parts together can be thought of as the "old" brain or the primitive brain because they 
control the automatic responses of the body. 

At the top of the brain is the cerebral cortex— a large area that occupies most of your skull. This 
is where cognitive functions such as balancing your checkbook, conjugating verbs, and planning 
summer programs are located. Let's call that the "new" brain because in terms of evolution, it 
hasn't been around very long and is not as well developed in less evolved species. 

To reiterate, to overcome resistance to change in the new brain, you must offer well-organized 
information and logical arguments. The new brain likes things that are well organized and 
logical, and we have provided you with lots of well-organized, logical material that can be used 
for this purpose. 

But the old brain is concerned not with logic but with safety. Its range of responses are 
dominated by the "fight or flight" options. It doesn't organize information very well either. 
Detailed information sifts down to the old brain fiom the new brain in the form of hazy, vague, 
broad categories. In addition, time is not linear to the old brain (i.e., everything that ever was, 
still is). 
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For example, let's say that you proposed a summer enrichment strategy that called for worksite 
supervisors to spend time with teachers to outline the work tasks and translate them into SCANS 
skills. The worksite supervisor's new brain registers Ms. Smith, the young, progressive teacher 
with an engaging smile and pleasant manner. The old brain sees old Ms. Thornberry, your sixth- 
grade teacher who continually humiliated you by asking you to recite in front of the class 
passages with words you could not pronounce. The old brain registers only "awful teacher 
person" and wants to protect your fragile ego by directing you to flee before old Ms. Thornberry 
does it to you again. 

So keep in mind, for every new brain out there that you must convince, there is an old brain 
programmed with some painful memories you may be stimulating. 

So what do you do about that? One answer is to develop the interactive and communication skills 
that soothe the old brain and make it feel safe. Attached as Appendix B is a handbook. 
Interactive Skills for Change Agents. In it, we have compiled do's and don'ts for change agents, 
how to give and receive feedback, and basic communication skills. All of these are aids for 
soothing the old brain by creating a safe environment and avoiding the stimulation of a fight-or- 
fiight response. In addition, it will help you be effective in dealing with the old brain to 
remember some of the situations that commonly provoke anxiety and fear. 

Chief among these are situations that endanger one's self-concept or self-worth, such as the case 
of the worksite supervisor who was not terribly articulate in the sixth grade. Asking people to 
take on new tasks or situations is comparable to giving them a test because it is an assessment 
of untested abilities. You can reduce "test anxiety" by providing people with a no-fail practice 
first, so that they can gain some confidence. In the case of the worksite supervisor, you could 
provide a set of written instructions with examples and exercises for him/her to take home before 
meeting with the instructor. It is also reassuring to have a partner; therefore, pairing worksite 
supervisors may ease anxieties. 

Confidence and self-concepts are enhanced by such praise as "You are so good at organizing 
work for our summer participants. I know that you will be a great help to Ms. Smith." This is 
another way to reduce anxiety about new situations. 

Upgrading titles for people who take on new responsibilities for enriched summer programs is 
another antidote for anxiety. People whose self-images ar ; enhanced by the prospects of change 
v'ill welcome change and be enthusiastic supporters. 

Trust is another manifestation of safety. To the extent that there is a good trust level among 
work group members and organizations, the old brain will snooze contentedly throughout the 
change process. But if past experiences are marred by a poor trust level, the old brain will be 
alert and looking for danger. 

Trust is contagious though. If you put yourself out there and demonstrate a willingness to take 
risks and be accountable, you are sending a strong safety message to the others. You trust the 
new approach to basic education, you trust the capability and commitment of the other work 
group members, and you trust your ability to accomplish your goals. 



Trust in you, personally, the change agent, is an important safety issue. Vou must conduct 
yourself in a manner that inspires personal trust. It is important to be truthful even if it means 
admitting ignorance or providing information that is not likely to be well received. 

You must do everything you said you would, even if it is more difficult than you thought it 
would be or if it is a minor detail for which you don't have time. Excuses weaken the trust 
level. Demonstrate commitment and conscientiousness in all your tasks. Group members must 
believe that you take the change process seriously and that you always do what you say. 

Above all, respect the people with whom you are working. Respect must be genuine; therefore, 
at a minimum you must respect the differences represented by the people engaged in change. 
After all, it is their different perspectives and experiences that enhance the strategies for summer 
enrichment. Everyone has something valuable to contribute, even the naysayers who force you 
to think more clearly about the changes you are proposing. Work on building feelings of respect 
for your colleagues so that your feelings are genuine. It will make a noticeable difference in your 
interactions with them. 

Whereas the response to fear is typically withdrawal or stonewalling, the response to anger, when 
people are really feeling threatened, is aggression. Interactions focused around change often turn 
into power struggles in which the substance of the debate is immaterial to the process. People are 
locked into a power struggle — a contest of wills. 

You know you are in a power struggle when attempts at compromise are rejected and ultimatums 
are made or other means of force are used. The old brain is in charge, and logic will not prevail. 

At such times, give in or table the discussion when the struggle is between others in the group. 
Power struggles are very destructive, and there are no real winners. It is better to find another 
avenue for your objectives than continue a futile confrontation that will inevitably lead to 
damaged relations and further resistance. 

By being aware of the role played by the old brain in resistance to change, you are forearmed. 
Listen carefully when resistance is manifest, and consider how you might make the person feel 
safe while engaging in change. 

There is more that could be said about overcoming resistance to change, but this is enough for 
now. If you can absorb this and use it effectively, you are ready to read some of the books 
included in the bibliography to advance your change agent skills. 
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Marketing Work and Learning 



Introduction 



In the previous chapter, we talked about the process of change and the many roles that you must 
assume when you become a change agent. One of these roles is to market integrated work and 
learning to schools, worksites, and other community partners so that they will commit to the 
changes needed to support academic enrichment. 

This is best approached through a marketing orientation. In other words, think of the people with 
whom you interact as customers of the work and learning program. Then determine what their 
needs and wants are in relation to their participation in a summer enrichment program. You can 
then use this information to develop arguments to persuade people to contribute to the program 
to ensure its success. 

You will recall that in Chapter 1 we mentioned that presenting information and facilitating 
collaboration are primary tools of the change agent. This chapter offers some advice to help you 
develop these tools to become an effective marketing agent for summer enri,.hment. The topics 
covered here include marketing (presenting information to "sell" a new approach to participant 
learning) and networking. 

Marketing and networking are element of a successful campaign for attaining the support of all 
stakeholders needed for implementing a work and learning program. A lthough achieving "buy-in" 
of this magnitude will be difficult in some communities, there are processes that make it possible. 
The sections that follow provide concrete guidelines and examples for undertaking this process. 

Marketing: What Is It and Why Should I Care? 



Marketing, in the context of this discussion, is^imply campaigning for support for an integrated 
summer work and learning program for youth. The marketing process involves the development 
and implementation of a marketing plan. In other words, identify your customers, figure out how 
to reach them (What are their "hot buttons"?), and develop a plan to win their support for your 
program. 

What is Marketing? 



Marketing is any activity conducted to satisfy the needs and wants of customers. 
Marketing isn't just advertising, sales, promotion, and publicity. Although marketing 
includes these activities, it also includes innovation, market analysis, planning, anri 
control. 



Why should you care about marketing? After all, this work and learning program is not 
about selling anything, it is about improving the way young people are prepared for the 
work world. You should care about marketing for this reason: If Pomt A is where you 
currently are in building the necessary coalition to implement your program and Point C 
is having the program in place, getting from Point A to Point C depends on marketing. 



The Marketing Concept 



Peter Drucker, renowned management analyst, summed up the marketing concept best: 
"Marketing is so basic that it cannot be considered a separate function. ... It is the whole 
organization as seen from the point of view of its final result, that is, the point of view 
of the customer." The marketing concept is a management orientation that deems the 
organization's key task to be determining the wants and needs of target markets and 
adapting the organization to satisfy the markets' wants and needs efficiently and 
effectively. 

In Chapter 1 . the responsibility of a change agent was characterized as facilitating change, 
not making change happen. The skills needed to facilitate change-creating a climate for 
change, using information, and building collaboration— are the same analytical and 
interpersonal skills needed to implement the marketing concept. 

To apply the marketing concept to the task at hand— building a coalition to implement 
work and learning programs— the first step is to identify your customers and determine 
the nature of their needs. The next steps are to develop a marketing plan and then develop 
the skills necessary to execute the plan. Having successfully completed these steps, the 
task of setting the plan in motion, even though not a piece of cake, is certainly easier than 
it would have been. 



Appealing to the Partners 



We can define the people and organizations targeted in this marketing campaign as 
customers, not because we want them to buy something, but because we want them to 
buy in to our concept of summer work and learning programs for youth. These customers 
are the partners whose involvement is crucial to the success of these programs. These key 
players include a variety of school personnel, local employers, private industry councils 
(PICs) and other organizations that serve youth. There may be other people in your 
community who should be included in this list, and part of your initial marketing 
activities should be to identify these individuals. 

To sell your customers or community partners on the idea of academic enrichment and 
summer work and learning programs for youth, the first step is to target your approach 
to each specific audience. This is done by determining the benefits the target audience 
will gain through their involvement. One rationale that should be always included in your 
appeal to community partners is that integrating work and learning is a well-documented, 
effective method for enriching the academic and work-related foundation essential for 
youth to be successful workers (i.e. it is good for youth in general and tor summer 
participants in particular). 



However, be prepared to make additional arguments to persuade your community partners 
to change the way they do business. Certainly, everyone v/ants to do the right thing 
regarding the young people in the summer program. However, most of your community 
partners are already doing something. To convince people to change at some cost to 
themselves, you must be able to answer one basic question: "What's in it for me?" 

The answer to this question will be different for each of your target audiences, and it has 
nothing to do with altruism or with the features of the program (e.g., focus on SCANS 
skills, use of the portfolio, etc.). The answer has to do with how the organization will 
benefit by making the change. Generally speaking, a benefit is something that solves a 
problem or contributes to the success or profitability of the organization. 

A feature/function/benefit analysis will help you determine how to sell to a specific 
audience. This type of analysis lists the program features, describes the function or utility 
of the features, and then lists the benefits of the features to a specific person or 
organization. Following is an example: 



Audience 


Feature 


Function 


Benefit 


Employer 


Linking tasks 
performed by 
students to skills 
necessary for 
success in work 
world 


Helps students 
understand how 
what they learn in 
school is relevant 
to the work world 


Contributes to the 
development of a 
future workforce 
that has the skills 
needed by the 
employer 



To determine the benefits of a feature, think about how valuable the feature is to the 
target audience in filling a need or solving a problem. People buy things based on the 
anticipated benefits of the features rather than on the features themselves. 

Because benefits will change for each of your target audiences, you will need to base 
your approach on how the feature benefits the audience, not on the benefits in general. 
If you are having trouble determining the benefits to a particular audience, you need to 
do more research: talk to more people in positions related to the target audience, 
brainstorm with your coworkers, and put yourself in the other person's place and 
concentrate on what constitutes the bottom line for him/her. 

Following is some information about the wants and needs of your target audiences. You 
will need to adapt this information to your own community and circumstances to develop 
an approach for achieving buy-in of an integrated summer work and learning program for 
youth. 

School Personnel 

An important issue to keep in mind when analyzing the wants and needs of school 
personnel is that different categories of school personnel will respond to different 



arguments for establishing a work and learning program. Administrative personnel, 
teachers, counselors, and alternative education staff are separate target audiences for your 
marketing campaign. 

Administrators will generally focus on "the numbers." One of the expected benefits of 
work and learning programs is that the average daily attendance (ADA) rate will increase. 
ADA is the basis for computing school budget allocations in most areas. 

This expectation is based on the experience of demonstration programs in which students 
had greater motivation to learn at the end of summer than they had at the beginning of 
the program Improved motivation not only rai-^es attendance levels, it also lowers drop- 
out rates-both of which have a positive affect on ADA, and subsequently, school 
allocations. 

The underlying assumption here is that students involved in the program are at-risk youth 
who habitually do not attend school. Given a positive work and learning expenence, these 
students are likely to attend school regularly and to graduate, thereby reducing the drop- 
out rate. 

You can focus your appeal to classroom teachers through their interest in methods that 
make students more enthusiastic and willing learners who will be able to succeed, even 
in the context of traditional school lessons. Motivated students are less likely to present 
discipline problems or to be disruptive in class. In addition, teachers will appreciate the 
fact that academically enriched work and learning programs can reduce the loss of 
learning generally experienced by students during the summer months. 

School counselors, on the other hand, often have difficulty seeing the connection between 
school and work for at-risk students. Work and learning programs give counselors, as well 
as vocational and cooperative education teachers, the foundation they need to make the 
association between academics and work in school vocational training programs. 

Employers 

Some employers resist the work and learning concept because their participation 
represents a greater investment in personnel time, and, as you know, time is money. You 
can counter this by pointing out that research shows that the labor force is shnnkmg! On 
top of this, students are graduating from high school without the basic skills that 
employers need, and 25 percent of young people drop out of school. The impact of these 
situations is clear: employers will have to pay more to train entry-level employees who 
are deficient in basic workplace competencies. 

Involvement in summer work and learning programs will give employers the opportunity 
shape the workforce of the future-their workforce. Employers will be able to build on 
SCANS Commission findings to tailor learning to their own industnes. Additionally, they 
will get more out of their summer employees because the programs motivate young 
people to work, learn, and show up at the worksite everyday! Improvement in punctuabty 
and attendance may be well worth employers' support of an enriched summer learning 



program. 
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Private Industry Councils 



When you approach PICs. you will probably have to answer the following question: "Why 
should we spend more money to serve fewer students?" Because crime, especially crime 
perpetrated by young people, is the number-one problem cited in current public opinion 
surveys, you can tell PICs that summer programs can keep young people off the streets 
and under adult supervision during long, hot summers. Even though an enriched summer 
program can be expensive to implement, it can pay off in the long run by reducing the 
number of young people on the street. 

If PICs do not see a connection between summer programs and a reduction in 
delinquency, you can counter with the argument that crime is largely the result of 
attempts to satisfy needs by using methods that violate society's rules of conduct. Youth 
are less likely to commit crimes if they can satisfy their needs by using alternatives that 
comply with society's rules. Gainful, gratifying employment is a principle alternative for 
doing this. The high rate of illiteracy and low job skill levels of inmate populations is 
hardly coincidental. By not addressing one of the root causes for crime, communities 
perpetuate the problem. Let's trade short-term temporary solutions for long-term 
permanent solutions. 

Another argument you can use to convince a PIC to make the trade-off between the low 
numbers of youth it will serve with a summer enrichment program and the high costs for 
such enrichment may reside in its mission statement. Most PICs have mission statements 
that articulate their goals and strategies for achieving these goals. It is likely that 
facilitating the movement of young people from school to work fits in with a PICs 
mission. 

Remind PICs that we are the only industrialized society that focuses on moving students 
from high school to college and virtually ignores the fact that most high school graduates 
do not go to college. The lack of a mechanism to move student.'.- who are not college- 
bound into employment is at least partly responsible for our extremely high drop-out rate. 
Without this mechanism, graduates and drop-outs enter the work world without the 
necessary skills to become valuable assets to employers. 

Point out to PICs that summer enrichment programs for youth provide a necessary bridge 
between school and work. Through involvement in the program, the PIC can join forces 
with schools to give young people the opportunity to offer something tangible to 
employers. PIC involvement may also reduce the ca.seload of future summer youth 
programs: presumably, students who are successful in work and learning programs will 
need less future intervention. 

An additional selling point is that the summer enrichment program need not be limited 
to youth programs. The PICs adult clients can also benefit from integrated work and 
learning. The summer program can permit the PIC to experiment with new teaching 
methods on a small .scale. Gaining the experience of operating this type of program for 
young people can give the PIC a head start in establishing a work and learning program 
tor adults. 



other Youth-Serving Organizations 



Organizations that are committed to youth (e.g., YMCA, YWCA, Boy's and Girl's Clubs, 
etc.) can contribute substantially to an integrated work and learning program. First, these 
organizations make good worksites for youth in summer programs because they are 
youth-centered, understand your objectives, and recognize youth development issues. By 
becoming a worksite, the youth-serving organization has the opportunity to contribute to 
the design of the program, and at the same time, to benefit by having summer employees 
who have a personal stake in the organization's mission. 

Second, these organizations' seirices typically support the goals of academic enrichment. 
For example, YWCAs and YMCAs sponsor field trips and cultural enrichment activities 
for youth. These activities augment what young people learn at the wr-rksite by expanding 
their horizons and knowledge. Some teach life skills such as swimming, defensive driving, 
and basic cooking. 

Third, youth-serving organizations can provide role models and tutors. Role models in the 
form of leaders who establish warm, supportive relationships are important in youth 
employment programs. Tutors are important for participants who must overcome learning 
barriers. 



Developing a Mari<eting Plan 

There are probably as many formats for developing marketing plans as there are people 
who develop them. The important thing about a marketing plan is not what it looks like, 
but what it does. Peter Drucker obseired that "plans are nothing unless they degenerate 
into work!" 

A successful marketing plan should be specific, pertinent, observable, measurable, and 
above all, achievable. For your plan to be achievable, everyone who will be involved in 
carrying out the plan should be involved in developing the plan. In this case, nothing 
succeeds like ownership ! 

To plan where you want to go, you need to know where you are. Therefore, the first steps 
in developing your marketing plan are to evaluate the forces that affect your potential for 
success and to answer the six basic marketing questions: why, what, who, where, how, 
and when. 

There are many forces, both internal and external to your organization, that may affect 
your ability to successfully market the work and learning concept. Following the adage 
that knowledge is power, the more you know about these forces, the more you will be 
able to control them. This is sometimes called an "environmental analysis." 

External forces, which are those that exist outside your organization and your partner 
organizations, offer little opportunity for control. However, if you are aware of these 
forces, you can avoid being blindsided by them. These forces include demand for program 
services, other programs competing for the same clients, and the economic and political 



climates. To analyze these forces, you must rely on the expertise of others in your 
organization and the coalition you develop to implement the program. 

Internal forces, which exist within your organization and your partner organizations, may 
work against successful implementation of an academic enrichment program. In 
Chapter 1, we talked about understanding the organizational context for change. 
Analyzing internal forces is a method for understanding the organizational context. To 
analyze internal forces, you must answer the following questions about your own 
organization and your partner organizations: 

1. Where does the work and learning program fit in relation to other 
programs run by the organization? 

2. What are the budget limitations? 

3. What resources are available to you? 

4. What people in the organization have skills that can help the program 
and/or your marketing effort succeed? 

5. What is your organization's relationship with the partner organizations? 

6. What is your organization currently doing about marketing its 
programs/services? 

These questions cannot be answered and then ignored. They must be reviewed continually 
to ensure that internal forces have not changed. 

With a firm grasp of the organizational context, you are ready to develop a marketing 
plan that reduces the barriers to change that may block the adoption of a summer 
enrichment program. Think in terms of how you might address these barriers using the 
arguments discussed earlier. With your objectives and strategies in mind, give some 
thought to your approach in implementing the plan. 

Marketing Skills for Change Agents 



Appendix A includes the marketing skills you will need to implement your summer 
enrichment program. Included are tips on conducting effective briefings, planning 
meetings, maintaining the direction of meetings, and handling group problems. The 
Appendix also contains a section that will help you run focus groups and that explains 
how such groups are useful in marketing. 



Building a coalition of key players to support the development and implementation of your work 
and learning program is essential to program success. To begin building your coalition, rely on 
the network you have developed from your involvement with employment and training programs. 
A network is an informal association of people who have a common interest or are working 
toward a common or complementary goal. In other words, it's a buddy system! Networkmg is 
the art of making the most of your relationships. 

Networks are particularly important when you have no official control over people who can affect 
the success of your program. You must depend on your relationships with these people and others 
in their organizations to bring about results that would otherwise be a consequence of control. 



Building a Coalition 

The process of building a coalition depends largely on networking skills that are closely 
related to— guess what— marketing. Here are the steps you will need to follow to build 
your coalition: 

1. Plan the coalition. Determine the purpose of the coalition. Convene 
colleagues who support the program concept, and brainstorm with them to 
develop a succinct purpose statement. This statement should define your 
goals, evaluate your position in relation to these goals, and define the 
support, assistance, advice, and information you will need to help you 
achieve these goals. Your starting point is your overall goal— to develop 
and implement a summer youth enrichment program. 

2. Identify the members. You can accomplished this in the same 
brainstorming session used in Step 1. Identify the organizations and 
individuals you want in your coalition, determine what roles you want 
them to play, and analyze what you want from them and what you must 
provide them. 

You and your colleagues have networks that probably include people from 
your respective organizations who, even if they are not appropriate for the 
coalition, can be valuable assets. They can help you determine which 
individuals are appropriate for the coalition and can suggest how to recruit 
them as coalition members. 



3. Make connections. When you have completed the first two steps, you are 
ready to begin contacting the key players and ask them to be involved in 
the coalition. Review the information on marketing, and have all your 
"ducks in order." You must ensure that you have succinct arguments to 
counter any objections you may encounter. 
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Use your network to connect with people! When you make an initial 
contact, mention that you were referred by so-and-so. This helps the 
contact person get past the initial misgivings that people generally have for 
"cold calls." Keep track of who you contact and the results of each contact. 

4, Cultivate the coalition. Developing your coalition will take more than 
simply developing agendas and running meetings. To build the coalition 
into a real working body, you will need to do some "schmoozing" with the 
members and facilitating their relationships with one another. Keep in 
mind that this program is your priority, but it may not be everyone else's. 
When you say that you are going to do something, do it and do it on time. 
Also, be available to assist other coalition members in keeping their 
promises. 
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Chapter 3. Changing Worksites to Support Contextual 
Learning Strategies 



Introduction 



The Brandeis Field Kit describes strategies for integrating work and learning in teaching SCANS 
competencies and foundation skills. One is a work-based strategy in which all learning and skill- 
building occurs through work-related activities at the worksite rather than in a classroom. In this 
strategy, SCANS competencies and foundation skills are integrated into a workplace environment 
in which entwining work and learning provides new opportunities for students to apply 
knowledge and skills in real-world settings. 

Another strategy integrates work experience into classroom instruction to create a contextual 
setting for teaching SCANS skills. This strategy also calls for worksites to make changes to 
support and enrich classroom activities. 

To complement the materials in the Field Kit, this chapter presents some methods that will help 
worksite personnel operate a work-based learning strategy or support a classroom-baseo strategy. 
These methods may involve preparing curricula and lesson plans for summer participants, 
supervising and assessing student progress, or working with classroom teachers. 

The chapter is organized around two topics. The first topic addresses the tasks involved in setting 
up a work-based strategy: identifying the SCANS competencies and foundation skills embedded 
in the work, developing a curriculum to support selected work activities, and developing a 
checklist of interim objectives. The second topic provides some tips on how to incorporate 
mechanisms that enable worksite personnel to reinforce classroom instruction, ensure that teachers 
and worksite staff support one another, and help worksite staff assist in portfolio assessment as 
described in the Brandeis Field Kit, Step 7. 

In developing this information, we tried to take into account the needs of the employing 
organization as well as those of the youth. The techniques described here, however, represent 
only a sample of the methods you can use to integrate learning-rich activities into a real work 
environment. You should draw heavily on your own knowledge and the practical knowledge of 
people in your community to make the summer enrichment effort a powerful learning experience 
for young people. 

It is important to point out that the results you are looking for in your summer enrichment 
program will probably not materialize in a single summer. This is an incremental process that 
should be cultivated with committed worksites over the course of many summers and perhaps 
into the school year. 
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Developing Worksites for a Work-Based Strategy 



Of all the strategies for teaching SCANS skills, teaching them as an integral part of the work 
experience using on-site personnel is the most innovative and requires the greatest adjustment for 
the people involved. Worksite personnel must stop regarding participants as free labor to 
regarding them as students engaged in a learning program for which the personnel are wholly or 
partially responsible. Personnel must accept the notion of dual goals: the pivjduction goal as well 
as the learning goal of the students. 

We strongly recommend a training or orientation of worksite personnel, case managers, and 
others who might be associated with a work-based strategy. This training should provide 
instruction, exercises, demonstrations of all abstract information, and plenty of opportunities for 
group discussion. The topics should include methods to convert \/orksites into contextual learning 
laboratories and collaborate with classroom teachers. 

Above all, the training should help worksite staff to focus their attention on student learning 
objectives. This is where your skills and efforts as a change agent are critical. Your worksite 
partners are the most critical and irreplaceable elements of two of the three strategies for summer 
enrichment: the work-based strategy and the strategy that integrates work experience into 
classroom instruction. 

The sections that follow provide you with some materials that will be useful for this purpose. We 
also suggest that you secure copies of the Brandeis videotape that shows real worksites 
demonstrating work-based strategies. This videotape will inform and inspire your staff. 

Identifying SCANS Competencies and Foundation Skills 



The first task for worksite supervisors is to describe the skills and knowledge required for 
the participant to perform his/her job and the duties of the job. In the best of all possible 
worlds, employers will have a carefully devised training plan or a documented set of 
skills and competencies based 01. job descriptions or procedures manuals. The reality, 
however, is that many employers do not have well-articulated job descriptions. 

Frequently, job descriptions are poorly developed or outdated and represent a general list 
of things employees ought to know or be able to do. If there is a training manual, it may 
not reflect the actual work being performed. Many employers have the perception, 
sometimes accurate and sometimes not, that the job is pretty basic. They fail to see the 
value in developing written job descriptions. 

It is a safe bet to say that most employers have not performed job analyses that identify 
the basic SCANS skills and competencies each job requires. Although it is unquestionably 
time-consuming, your first activity is probably going to be a job analysis. 
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We have provided a sample job analysis survey that worksite organizations might want 
to undertake (Exhibit 3-1). This sample was taken from Fort Worth Project C3. In Fort 
Worth, information was collected from local businesses and fed back into the city's 
school system "to adequately prepare today's students for tomorrow's workplace." The 
same procedure will give you an analysis of summer jobs that identifies the SCANS skills 
embeddeu in the jobs. 

Give yourself plenty of time to analyze worksite jobs. Begin the job analysis 4 to 6 
months before the beginning of the summer youth program so that there is time to 
develop a curriculum before students arrive. This time factor is another reason for 
integrating summer programs with year-long programs. 

The SDA, participating schools, and external consultants are other resources that can be 
used to help organizations design a job analysis survey. No worksite can be expected to 
undertake this on its own, with no help from a knowledgeable resource. 

The job analysis process begins with a decision about where in the organization youth in 
summer enrichment programs will be working. Relevant job descriptions and the worksite 
supervisor can determine which worksite personnel will be the supervisors who will assist 
with job analyses. As you consider the following process for analyzing jobs, consult 
Exhibit 3-1. 

1. Each job analysis should be performed separately by two groups: 
employees and their immediate supervisors. 

2. The worksite supervisor who hands out the Job Analysis Forms must fill 
in the required information at the top the forms before giving them to 
employees and their supervisors to complete. 

3. The worksite supervisor should provide orientation and training to 
employees and their supervisors before having them complete a Job 
Analysis Form. For each job, a form should be completed by 3 to 4 
persons in consensus. 

4. After completing the Job Analysis Form, employees and supervisors should 
be provided with the Summary Rating Form and Instructions and the 
Definitions of Levels of Proficiency. 

At the conclusion of this activity, the organization will luave a compilation of the tasks 
and SCANS foundation skills and competencies that make up the analyzed jobs. This will 
make it much easier to guide the development of work activities that explicitly 
demonstrate the use of SCANS skills. 
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This process assumes that the jobs held by most summer participants are not special 
projects such as the examples presented in the Brandeis Field Kit. In the Field Kit, 
participants learn SCANS skills as they design their own work activities under the 
guidance of a worksite facilitator. 

The concept of letting participants plan and design their approach to work is important 
because it exercises the SCANS competencies: resources, interpersonal, information, 
systems, and technology. In addition, this concept does not require a special project for 
learning to occur. Participants can learn these skills in the most mundane work. 

For example, a project may entail removing chewing gum from under school desks. An 
analysis of this project calls for determining how a considerable number of desks can be 
restored to their original condition given the time and personnel available. 

Participants can take responsibility for achieving the objective and be permitted to 
determine how the task should be handled. This would require planning (resources), 
working as a team (interpersonal), gathering and analyzing information (information), 
applying a systematic approach to the work (systems), and selecting the best tools 
(technology). Our point is that all jobs have the potential for teaching SCANS skills. 

Another factor to consider when performing a job analysis is the length of time required 
to complete a project. Students in summer programs typically have only 6 to 9 weeks of 
worksite experience. A project that requires lengthy planning and many resources may 
take longer to complete, which means that students would not be able to work at the 
activity long enough to uncover the SCANS foundation skills and competencies that are 
the basis of the activity. 

Identifying in advance the SCANS-related competencies and foundation skills for each 
job also makes the assessment process clearer and easier to manage in a project that must 
operate within a tight time frame. This enables the worksite to develop tai'geted 
curriculum exercises that ensure that SCANS skills are an integral and explicit part of 
learning. Having this information in advance does not preclude students from designing 
their own processes for achieving identified learning objectives. 

Preparing Curricula Based on Results of the Job Analyses 

Because all learning and skill-building takes place at the worksite, the diversity among 
worksites means that there is no "off-the-shelf" curriculum. Therefore, worksite personnel 
must be trained to develop their own curricula and instructional tools to provide students 
with learning-rich work projects that correspond to the needs of their particular workplace. 

After the job analysis is completed, the employing organization or an external technical 
assistance advisor should design a curriculum. The function of the curriculum is to 
organize work activities into coherent, competency-based learning experiences that help 
students achieve learning objectives and that meet an organization's work goals. 
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The curriculum exercises must include the four elements of a work-based strategy and 
must accomplish the following: 

• Explicitly demonstrate SCANS competencies and foundation skills 

• Provide active learning experiences 

• Empower participants 

• Demonstrate the principles of learning in context 

The purpose of designing and developing a responsive curriculum is to make it easier for 
worksite personnel who are not used to teaching to create challenging work opportunities 
for youth in summer enrichment programs. A curriculum is simply a method for 
transforming work activities into valid learning opportunities that take into account the 
pressures and conditions found on the job. 

The process begins with identifying substantive job requirements and intangible elements 
that affect the job. These influence the design of performance objectives. These 
objectives, in turn, form the basis for creating an assessment process that measures 
achievement levels. The assessment process also includes development of record-keeping 
instruments to provide feedback on the success of each learning strategy — success from 
the perspectives of the students and the worksites. To ensure "buy-in" from staff, the 
worksite learning supervisor and staff who will be working with the youth should 
participate actively in curriculum development. 

Having identified the SCANS competencies and foundation skills through job analyses, 
you also must consider other features of a quality training program. 

Using Competency-Based Instruction 



Most curricula are developed using a competency-based formula. Competency-based 
instruction is a systematic way of organizing learning so that each set of new skills to be 
learned are progressively more difficult than skills learned previously. A participant in a 
competency-based program must demonstrate competency in lower level skills before 
being exposed to the next more difficult set of skills. For instance, summer participants 
would be taught how to hammer a nail before being taught how to join two pieces of 
wood together with nails. 

Competency-based instruction is based on common sense. Teach the easy stuff, and build 
on the mastery of the basics to move students to progressively difficult tasks. Your 
worksite staff are probably doing this already. 

Competency-based instruction means that students will move through the hierarchy of 
tasks at different speeds. This is to be expected. When many participants work as a team, 
the more able members of the group help teach and reinforce the learning of the less able 
or slower learners. 
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In addition, learning rates also vary as a function of the type of task. Some students who 
demonstrate quick mastery of written instructions may be slower at some manual tasks. 
Some students will be adept at working with equipment, whereas others will be clumsy. 
These variances enrich the learning experience for the whole group and therefore should 
be considered advantages, not disadvantages. 

Remember, competency-based learning tasks are based on the following three 
assumptions: 

• The specific behavior needed for successful job performance can be 
learned 

• Once successful performance has been demonstrated, students will be able 
to move on to the next level of difficulty 

• The knowledge, skills, and attitudes acquired by the student can be 
measured 

Using Functional Context Learning 



A concept compatible with a competency-based program is functional context learning. 
Functional context learning uses the concepts of competency-based teaching but adds the 
following steps to ensure that learning outcomes mirror the needs of both the individuals 
and workplace. Functional context learning does the following- 

• Integrates instruction in basic workplace skills into job-related training so 
that students can more readily transfer work-related skills to specific jobs 

Prepares course objectives by first analyzing the knowledge and skill 
demands of the job 

• Makes every effort to use the same contexts, materials, tasks, and 
procedures of the job 

For example, a workplace curriculum that uses functional context learning will teach 
problem-solving to participants using materials and procedures from their jobs. 
Participants, therefore, build an understanding of how to solve problems that is based on 
a familiar and usable context and see the immediate practical value of what they are 
learning. The more the cuniculum allows participants to see that gaining proficiency in 
SCANS foundation skills is integral to successfully carrying out every job task, the 
greater the likelihood that training will pay off in improved job performance and 
knowledge transfer. 

The niajor point to keep in mind when designing a functional context learning program 
is thai iho human mind classifies and retains information on the basis of the information's 
perceived importance. New information related to the job will be given a higher priority 
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than information that has no recognizable connection to anything deemed important by 
the student. 

Another learning principle to keep in mind is the role played by repetition and practice 
in learning. The more a learner can practice a new skill (e.g.. calculating the perimeter 
of a rectangle), the longer the learning will be retained. When young students have 
opportunities to apply such academic skills as math, reading comprehension, and writing 
on the job. the more these skills will become integrated into their permanent knowledge 
base. 

Determining Performance Objectives 



Performance objectives describe the outcome of competency you want participants to 
exhibit. Performance objectives are results-oriented rather than process-oriented. The goals 
of a particular learning activity, defined in terms of performance outcomes, can be 
demonstrated by changes in knowledge, attitude, and behavior. 

Perfomiance objectives must be written ,so that they demonstrate a student's "ability to 
do." They must also demonstrate the circumstances under which a student will be 
expected to perform the activity and the standard to which the activity must be performed. 

The following examples demonstrate performance objectives: 

Chanfiiiifi a Tire 

Given a car with a flat tire, a jack, a spare tire, and a lug wrench (condition), change the 
flat tire (performance) according to the manufacturer's instructions and specifications in 
15 minutes without injuring yourself or damaging the car (standard). 

Comluctinfi an Inventory 

On the heavily wooded campus of a community college (condition), determine the number 
of trees and their condition, the number of each kind of tree, what pruning is needed, how 
many trees are wounded, and what vines must be removed (performance), according to 
the Beautification Committee's Manual of Operation. Completed this ta.sk by the last day 
of May (standard). 

When designing performance objectives for summer youth programs, developers of 
worksite curriculum have two options: 

• Create work as.signments that identify performance outcomes that 
demonstrate task-specific knowledge and the underiying iiCANS 
competencies and foundation skills 

• Create work assignments that empower students to design their own work 
pn)cesses and that allow them to identify the job-specific skills and 



underlying SCANS competencies and foundation skills that arc present in 
the job 

Altliough the Brandeis Field Kit strongly emphasizes empowering students through a 
guided self-discovery process, at times it is appropriate and even necessary to take a more 
academic approach. For example, if allowing students to design their own learning tasks 
prevents a company from achieving its goals, the training supervisor might want to speed 
up the learning process without eliminating it entirely by making ihe process more 
traditional. 

Another example of when academic methods are appropriate is in the teaching of 
activities that present safety hazards. Safety is of primary importance in many industries. 
Activities that are common to the industry but present safety problems should not be 
eliminated from the summer learning experience; however, they need to be handled in a 
more direct way. 

Exhibit 3-2 is an example of a competency-based task statement that includes 
performance and enabling objectives. This example constitutes part of a curriculum that 
provides guidance in the form of "job sheets" to participants who are working to achieve 
competency in a particular skill area. The results of each performance assessment will be 
placed in students' portfolios. 

Recording Student Performance 



Another task that must be undertaken when the curriculum is developed is to desi>: a 
way to record a student's progress in learning SCANS skills. This relates tQ the student's 
portfolio assessment discussed in the Brandeis Field Kit, Step 7. Ideally, data directly 
related to training, such as attendance, hours of instruction, pretest results, post-test 
results, etc., should be included. Records along the lines of competency-based student 
profiles that track student progress in mastering skills also should be kept. 

Participant assessment enables worksite personnel to do the following: 

• Measure the achievement levels of participants in terms of how they are 
progressing in accomplishing their learning objectives 

« Determine SCANS skills or learning objectives with which students are 
having difficulty to provide additional guidance 

• Keep informed on the effectiveness of the learning strategy so that 
corrective action, if needed, can be taken 

• Devise procedures for improving course design 

Exhibit 3-3 is an example of an Employee Action Plan Worksheet that training 
supervisors can use to keep track of the progress of individual students. 
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Exhibit 3-2 



Sample Task Statement With 
Performance Objective 



Job: Child Care Aide 

Task Statement: Supervise mealtime activities. 

Performance Objective: Demonstrate knowledge of the procedures involved in supervising 
children at mealtime. 



Conditions: Room must be calm and quiet: children's toys must be put away; 
children's hands must be washed and dry; children must appear comfortable at 
their tables 

Standards: Food must be served efficiently and smoothly ut regularly scheduled 
times in a comfortable and relaxed atmosphere and in an organized area. Aide 
must demonstrate competence in handling children appropriately during mealMme. 



Assessment Tool: Observation. Worksite supervisor will observe and assess performance using 
a performance checklist. Observations will take place three times on three different meal/snack 
serving occasions while aide supervises the children. 



Key Steps to Task Completion 

When serving food to children you must 



Help serve food on time and at proper temperature 



Get children involved in serving food 



Serve proper portions 



When supervising children at mealtime you must 



Help organize the area for mealtime 



Help children with hand washing 



Establish a comfortable and relaxed atmosphere 



Serve as an example by exhibiting good table manners 



As.sist children in wiping up spills 



Encourage children to try new foods 
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Exhibit 3-3 
Employee Action Plan Worksheet 



Name: 



Dept./Section: 



Overall Objective: 



Interim 
Learning 
Objective 


Action 
To Be Taken 


Form of 
Assessment 


Completion 
Date 


Responsible 
Person 
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Participints can be taught to keep track of their own progress. Self-assessments have the 
added value of providing immediate reinforcement, another key factor m adult leammg. 
Participants can be taught to chart their progress along specified dimensions that relate 
to a SCANS skill. For example, the number of "on-time" days, the time required to 
perform certain routine tasks, and the number of customer smiles are performance 
indicators of SCANS skills that can be quantified by participants. The charts for each 
dimension can be posted or can remain private. Participants chart their progress and know 
instantly how well they are doing in achieving specific learning objectives. When one 
objective is accomplished, another, representing a more difficult task, replaces it. 

Student self-assessment also gives students some control over the learning process and 
keeps them focused on the learning objectives. Student receive immediate feedback, and 
when feedback is not positive, they have no one else to blame. 

What we need to keep in mind is that assessment and record keeping are not ends in and 
of th-^mselves. Their sole purpose is to make it easier for students to know what needs 
to be learned and to be aware that learning has occurred. 

Using the Worksite to Enhance Classroom-Based Strategies 

There are many occasions when both the classroom and the worksite must collaborate to create 
learning-rich activities. The purpose of this section is to provide some tips for facilitating the 
collaboration between the classroom and the worksite that will integrate work and learning for 
s'jmmei participants. 

How Can Worksites be Used to Reinforce Classroom-Based Instruction? 

For classroom learning to be relevant to the worksite, there must be ongoing 
communication between the worksite supervisor and the teacher. It is always easier to 
have an ongoing dialogue if people have met; therefore, our first suggestion is that 
you— the change agent— organize meetings between teachers and appropriate worksite 
personnel at the w orksite. 

By meeting at the worksite, teachers can obtain a better understanding of the workplace 
and the personalities of worksite personnel. This should be seen as an opportunity for 
teachers to become students and to encourage worksite personnel to show teachers how 
their particular worksite operates. 

The teacher should leave these meetings with a firm grasp of the work activities, 
workplace rules, tools and equipment employed, and work goals and production 
objectives. In addition, at worksites that have experience with summer participants, 
teachers and worksite supervisors may want to discuss common learning deficiencies that 
have been issues for the worksite in the past. Worksites should prepare for these meetings 
by reviewing the K^pics to be discussed in advance, making sure that appropriate 
information and personnel are on hand during the vi.sit. 

7G 
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Keep in mind that the teachers corresponding to participants at any one worksite may 
vary. This will necessitate bringing several teachers to the worksite to avoid undue 
disruption of work. Organizing the meetings could present some logistical problems, and 
you may want to start this process as soon as participant assignments to worksites are 
known. 

These meetings set the stage for teachers and worksite supervisors to pick up a telephone 
to discuss students' progress. Be sure to encourage this type of ongoing communication 
by holding teacher-worksite gatherings in an informal, relaxed atmosphere throughout the 
summer. At these gatherings, you can serve light refreshments and facilitate discussions 
about contextual learning experiences. It is more important that teachers and worksite 
personnel think in terms of the new model of integrated work and learning and their 
shared responsibilities for teaching than it is for them to raise or resolve problems. 

Likewise, worksite supervisors and their designated substitutes should be encouraged to 
both observe a class and teach some work-related activity in a classroom setting. It is also 
possible to develop lessons in which worksite personnel and teachers work in partnership 
as coaches during a classroom learning activity. 

In the following job situations, teachers have asked three worksite supervisors to provide 
examples of three work situations that require the same SCANS skill. These are worksites 
in which students in the class are currently employed part time during the summer. The 
objective of the exercise is to explicitly demonstrate the transferability of SCANS skills 
to multiple work environments. The goal is to reinforce the idea that once a skill has been 
learned, its principles can, with some adjustment, be used in a variety of situations. The 
SCANS skill that is the focus of these lessons is "Understanding Systems." 

Job Situation #1: Child Care Aide 

The Romper Room Child Care Center takes care of 20 children who vary in age from 15 
months to 5 years. A student summer aide discovers that one child who she regularly 
takes to the bathroom has bruises on her buttocks every day (identifies a possible 
problem). The aide realizes that there may be child abuse involved, but she also realizes 
that child abuse is a very serious accusation with many serious implications to the parents 
and her employer. 

The aide, however, is very concerned about the child's welfare. She looks at the 
operations manual located in the central office to see what procedures she should follow 
in this situation. The manual refers her to the director of the child care center rather than 
her immediate superior (determines who within the organization can best resolve this 
issue). 
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Job Situation #2; Medical Aide 

The University Medical Center has hired several students for the summer to provide them 
with a way to make money and to expose them to career possibilities in health-related 
occupations. These students are moved around in regular tours so that they have an 
opportunity to experience many aspects of hospital care. They are expected to learn how 
the organization is structured and why it is structured that way (to understand the system 
of organization). The students are expected to stay as current as the rest of the hospital 
staff on issues that affect patients (to understand the organization's goal of excellent 
patient care). With every change in department, the aides are expected to stay current on 
which departments handle which specialties and to learn what patient services are offered 
by resources outside the hospital. 

Job Situation Dental Ojfice Aide 

One student has obtained a job in a public dental clinic. Her work requires her to 
understand such office procedures as the order in which patients are called and tiie 
responsibilities of different staff members, such as the dental hygienist, dental assistant, 
and dentist. Her duties are specified by each staff member for the upcoming week and are 
reviewed at the end of each week by the clinic administrator. Her supervisor insists that 
she become familiar with and understand the regulations that apply to her assigned duties. 
These regulations are published by the American Dental Association, the Dental Hygienist 
Association, and the licensing board. 

The teacher can now use these real work situations to plan a lesson on "Understanding 
Systems." The teacher can lead participants in a discussion that clarifies what constitutes 
a system in each organization, how such systems affect their work activities, and why 
systems are needed in organizations. The teacher can facilitate the discussions and provide 
summaries that can be applied to other participants' worksites. 

How Can Worksite Staff Participate in the Portfolio Assessment Process? 

Thfc use of portfolios for performance assessment is most popular in school settings.' 
Using worksite personnel in this activity involves careful preparation and training. 

The Brandeis Field Kit provides excellent examples of how to prepare and use portfolio 
assessment. Following is just one example of how worksite supervisors can assist in 
assessing students. 

A teacher asks worksite supervisors to provide an opportunity for students to design a 
work assignment that allows students to identify how they can use SCANS skills 
presented in class in a real work setting. The students are asked to write a proposal for 
completing their work-learning activity. The proposal should include the following: 

• The process students will use for achieving goals 



' Mitrhel, Ruth. 1992. Testing for Learning, p. 103. New York: The Free Press. 
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Which SCANS skills are integral to completing the tasks 




What organizational standards apply 



How students would go about demonstrating their competencies 



The worksite supervisor works out an observation schedule to assess the student's 
performance. These assessments are included in the student's portfolio. The actual 
performance of the job task is assessed by comparing the performance with the written 
proposal. The teacher evaluates the quality of the written proposal, and worksite 
supervisors evaluate how competently the task was carried out, based on what the 
participant said he/she would do. 

This is only one example of how worksite staff can be integrated into the portfolio 
assessment process. Exhibit 3-3 can be used in conjunction with portfolio assessment to 
keep track of student classroom progress. It also can be used in conjunction with the 
portfolio assessment instruments the Brandeis Field Kit provides in its appendices, 
particularly the SCANS assessment instrument in Appendix C. 

We need to keep in mind that it is important to learn not only SCANS skills, but also the 
job-related knowledge and skills that are company- or industry-specific. The portfolio 
assessment p'-ovides the basis for a youth's first resume. One incentive for youth to 
become enthusiastic about portfolio assessment is that students will be provided with an 
attractive resume at the conclusion of the summer — a resume that reflects the SCANS and 
occupation skills learned that summer. 
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Chapter 4. Converting Traditional Classrooms Into Contextual 
Learning Laboratories 



Introduction 



One of the three strategies for integrating work and learning mentioned in the Brandeis Field Kit 
is the classroom-based strategy in which work-related active learning takes place in the 
classroom. SCANS competencies and foundation skills are taught in a real world or workplace 
context using the techniques of active learning, competency-based instruction, and participant 
empowerment or leadership to develop a learning environment that demonstrates the application 
of basic and higher order skills. 

The classic model for a classroom-based strategy calls for the teacher to be responsible for 
creating this type of learning environment by changing or adapting traditional classroom teaching 
methods. One of the most difficult organizational changes that you, as change agent, must 
orchestrate and support is the capacity-building that enables educators to make the transition from 
traditional instruction of basic academic skills to contextual learning of SCANS skills. 

There are many ways in which summer enrichment programs can combine classroom learning 
with real-world work experiences to convey the importance of SCANS skills. In the section 
"Transforming the Classrooms," the Brandeis Field Kit provides several scenarios that illustrate 
what classrooms look like when summer employment situations are used to enrich classroom 
instruction. In addition, the Field Kit includes an appendix with case studies that describe how 
various SDAs have accomplished academic enrichment of summer programs. 

To complement the material in the Field Kit, this chapter provides some techniques and methods 
that may be employed by classroom teachers to incorporate the key elements of contextual, active 
learning in the classroom. The material herein may be used as a guide for teacher orientation 
or training in conjunction with the Brandeis Field Kit. 

The examples and exercises described here represent only a sample of the methods for integrating 
work-related materials into classroom curricula. Staff attending your workshop need to return 
to their communities and draw on the knowledge and expertise of their own organizations, 
curriculum developers, worksite supervisors, and local employers to plan how this summer's 
program will engage the attention and imagination of the students. 

How Do I Help Schools Develop a Capacity for Classroom-Based Enrichment 
Strategy? 



In Chapter 2, we talked about marketing to schools and gaining their support for the changes 
needed to implement a new approach to teaching youth. If you are ready to begin capacity- 
building, you have received the endorsement of the .school decision makers and arc now ready 



to meet with the teachers who handle areas where the most significant changes are likely to 
occur. It may be wise to repeat your presentation and arguments to convince them of the value 
of the new approach as well. It is important that teachers be committed to the strategy that 
hinges on their skills and efforts. 

We then suggest a training actix'ity that orients teachers to some of the concepts and methods 
embodied in Step 6 of the Fieid Kit. Transfonning Classrooms: Changing Curriculum and 
Instruction. You may create your own training materials or you may use some of the illustrations 
in this guide that focus on critical areas that represent changes from traditional classroom 
instruction. 

As the Field Kit points out, the development of good curricula relies heavily on sufficient 
advance planning, appropriate staff retraining, and authentic assessment. Whatever the structure 
of a classroom, all of these elements play an important role in providing summer youth with 
experiences that will advance them toward the goal -^f eventually assuming a productive place 
in the world of work. 



Just What Is Integrated Work and Learning? 



For the purposes of this guide, integrated work and learning refers to teaching SCANS 
competencies and foundation skills in the context of the summer job. Contextual learning also 
can be based on simulations of work or other real-life situations. 

The challenge for teachers who are integrating work and learning is to be able to explicitly 
demonstrate and explain the transferable nature of skills to their students. That is, teachers must 
connect isolated pieces of knowledge to broader competencies so that students can generalize 
skills and knowledge to apply them to new situations. For youth enrolled in summer enrichment 
programs, it is especially important to connect knowledge and skills learning to the workplace 
so the students can use them in their summer jobs. 

For instance, let's assume that a teacher is interested in making sure that students understand the 
importance of knowing how to solve problems, one of the SCANS competencies. The teacher 
chooses a simulated exercise that involves working as an aide at a state-operated nursing home. 
The situation centers around the fact that the daughter of an elderly women who resides there has 
complained that the aide has not responded quickly enough to her mother's request for assistance. 
The aide believes she has been as responsive as she is able given the other patients to whom she 
must attend. The nursing supervisor is called, and she works with the aide, the daughter, and the 
mother to resolve the situation. She uses the following problem-solving model: 

• Become aware of ;) need (dissatisfied patient and patient's relative) 

• Analyze the problem (perceived delay in responding to patient's needs) 



• Know the options (work with the patient to determine if this is a pattern, 
reprimand the aide if this is the case, and discuss the mother's beha\'ior with tlie 
daughter and the difficult conditions in a nursing home, etc.) 
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• Adopt a solution (ask the patient to time the response the next time she has a 
request, provide some additional training for the aide, keep an eye on the aide to 
see if she is ignoring the patient's requests, and observe the patient to see if she 
makes unreasonablsJ demands) 

• Implement the solution (review with aide the kind of patient care the nursing 
home should provide and work with ail aides to ensure that similar complaints are 
kept to a minimum; review with incoming patients and their families how a 
nursing home operates) 

• Integrate the solution into the system (monitor the solution to make sure it works 
well) 

At the conclusion of the learning activity, the teacher needs to take it one step further to show 
students how the problem-solving model used in this situation can be transferred to almost any 
kind of problem in any job or industry. This kind of structured learning, or learning in context, 
takes advantage of a person's previous knowledge and experience to validate familiar processes 
as they are applied to new problems. 

To accomplish this kind of learning, learning objectives need to be developed that coincide with 
real work environments rather than those that first emphasize learning in the abstract about what 
will be expected to be applied later. Teaching in context implies that classroom situations will 
provide students with opportunities to apply knowledge in real-life situations or simulations (t,g., 
problems or projects related to workplace situations). 



How Do I Teach SCANS Skills and Their Roles in a Classroom-Based Strategy for 
Academic Enrichment? 



It is absolutely critical that teachers understand the basis of the SCANS competencies and 
foundation skills and understand their role in academic enrichment. The following discussion 
may help you explain to teachers what the competencies and skills are and how they are 
incorporated in functional context learning. 

What are SCANS Skills? 

In the workplace, workers do not use only one skill to complete their work: effective 
performance requires many different skills used in combination with one another. It 
stands to reason then, that students benefit from working on tasks and problems in 
classroom settings that challenge their competency in using a range of skills 
simultaneously. This know-how was identified by SCANS as five competencies and a 
three-part foundation of skil':; and qualities needed for solid job performance. These 
include the following: 
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Competencies 


Resources 


Allocating time, money, materials, space, and staff 


Interpersonal Skills 


Working on teams, teaching others, serving customers, leading, 
negotiating, and working well with people from culturally 
diverse backgrounds 


Information 


Acquiring and evaluating data, organizing and maintaining files, 
interpreting and communicating, and using computers to process 
information 


Systems 


Understanding social, organizational, and technical systems; 
monitoring and correcting performance; and designing or 
improving systems 


Technology 


Selecting equipment and tools, applying technology to specific 
tasks, and maintaining and trouble shooting technologies 


The Foundation 


Basic Skills 


Reading, writing, arithmetic, speaking, and listening 


Thinking Skills 


Thinking creatively, making decisions, solving problems, seeing 
things in the mind's eye, knowing how to learn, and reasoning 


Personal Qualities 


Individual responsibility, self-esteem, sociability, self- 
management, and integrity 



How Do Teachers Teach SCANS Skills? 



One of the first questions every teacher asks when looking at this list is "How do we 
teach these SCANS skills?" The simple answer is to design learning tasks to reflect and 
reinforce work tasks by including SCANS basic skills and work-related competencies in 
the same process. In conjunction with this, teachers should structure lessons so that 
students learn by doing. Academic lessons should support work-related leam-by-doing 
tasks rather than the reverse. 

There are direct ways to integrate SCANS skills into curricula. To accomplish this, 
however, a teacher must understand how basic the SCANS building blocks are to all job 
categories. There is a perception that SCANS skills only apply to "high-performance 
workplaces." Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In analyzing jobs to uncover the basic skills required to perform tliem, as mandated by 
the SCANS Commission, we find that SCANS skills are crucial to being able to perform 
even the most basic jobs. The following examples illustrate what schools can do to make 
this fact come alive for students involved in summer enrichment programs. Following 
are some examples of how to do this. 
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Example 1 : Understanding Systems 



Students who may be working as laboratory aides can become involved in a mathematics 
class where they learn the dynamics of epidemics — how the number of people infected 
grows over time. To start, students shake hands with other students, allowing them to 
become infected with a disease determined in advance. After data on the number of 
infections has been collected, students work cooperatively to formulate hypotheses and 
make graphic representations of projected outcomes. After analyzing the information 
obtained from the graph on growth rates, students use computers to build several different 
models of epidemics. In this example, systems concepts are made intellectually explicit. 
Students are actively engaged in thinking about biological phenomenon, and they learn 
cooperatively from one another. 




Example 2: Providing Good Customer Service 

Students working in some capacity with hotels for the summer take part in a training 
exercise to make them more aware of how interpersonal skills affect business. The 
teacher breaks the students up into groups where they play roles in different situations 
involving dissatisfied customers, with one person in each group playing a complaining 
customer and one person playing the hotel manager. At the conclusion of the role 
playing, each group reports its solutions, and the class asks follow-up questions and 
evaluates the solutions. Students develop skills in giving and receiving feedback 
(constructive criticism), and they learn the importance of providing good customer service 
without diminishing the dignity of the individual employee. 

Example 3: Allocating Resources 

A classroom is set up to replicate a company that exports a perishable product overseas. 
The students must make a variety of decisions regarding how to allocate resources to 
ensure that the product does not go bad, that it arrives in a timely manner, that they do 
not overbuy or underbuy the product, etc. They also gain expertise in allocating money 
by using spreadsheets to map the costs associated with establishing a business of this 
nature. 



Example 4: Integrated Exercise 




All students in class have jobs in fast-food franchises or restaurants. To give these 
students an opportunity to learn what goes into a decision to open a restaurant, the teacher 
prepares an integrated exercise. First, the students must use their math skills to develop 
information to present to a zoning board to gain approval to build the restaurant. This 
involves working individually and in groups to conduct a survey to find out what kind 
of a restaurant people want, placing the information in charts and graphs. m?king a 
presentation before a zoning board to gain approval for building the restaurant, using math 
skills to design the restaurant to maximize the lot size, and calculating the cost of 
building the restaurant. Finally, each student must make a presentation on why a 
particular decision was made. Students are ycored on five competencies: 
communications, mathematical reasoning, problem solving, making connections between 
systems and resources, and using technology. 
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How Are SCANS Skills Transferred From One Situation to Another? 



The teacher has two important activities to carry out: to provide an opportunity for 
students to gain competency in using SCANS skills in a complementary and 
interdisciplinary manner and to help students learn to transfer their competency in these 
skills from one work situation to another. 

These activities are made more difficult when students in the class do not work for the 
same worksite, which is typical of most SDA summer programs. Therefore, we will also 
describe methods for accommodating a more heterogeneous mix of students. It is 
important for teachers to know how to develop curricula where the skills learned can be 
applied to several different work situations. 

Following is a two-part exercise that can be used to accomplish this. In Part 1, the 
teacher presents the class with a simulated work situation in which a problem needs 
solving. The teacher should identify a simulated work situation different from any in 
which students in the class currently work. Students will work together in teams to 
identify and solve the problem and identify the SCANS skills necessary to complete this 
work-related task. 

After each team has completed its assignment, a presenter from each team will briefly 
discuss the team's conclusions. When all teams have completed their presentations, the 
class as a whole will develop a list of the SCANS skills it used in solving its problem, 
plus the problem-solving model it used. 

Part 2 of this exercise requires students, working alone, to prepare and present a situation 
from their own job experiences that require at least some of the same SCANS skills 
identified in Part 1. Their presentations should describe problems that have arisen during 
their time on the job and how they would use the problem-solving model presented at the 
conclusion of Part 1 to solve their problems. The student presentations should do the 
following: 

• Identify the SCANS skills present in the simulated situation 

• Identify SCANS skills in the sim.ulated situation that are used in their own 
jobs 

• Explicitly describe the problem-solving model in Part 1 

• Explain the generalizability of the problem-solving model in Part 1 and the 
other identifiable SCANS skills to multiple work situations 

From a teaching point of view, this is a perfect vehicle for illustrating "knowledge 
transfer." In this example, the students come to understand that the SCANS skills used 
in one work situation may also apply to a different work situation. Specifically, if 
teachers work with students to help them understand how they can use the same problem- 
solving model in two different situations, they soon realize that this and other basic work- 



related competencies they have learned to identify and use in the simulated problem can 
be applied in most, if not all, job situations. The recognition that they now have a useful 
skill that they can use in many situations is empowering to students. It builds self- 
confidence and makes them more willing to take the initiative in attacking difficult 
problems as they arise. 

Although not an explicit goal of the problem-solving exercise, the need to conduct 
research and prepare oral assignments provides students with an opportunity to use other 
SCANS skills. These skills include the following: 

• Speaking and listening 

• Thinking creatively 

• Working in teams 

• Making decisions 

• Reasoning 

• Taking individual responsibility 

• Practicing self-management 

• Allocating time 

• Teaching others 

• Acquiring and evaluating data 

• Interpreting and communicating 

• Using computers to process information (where applicable) 

How Do Teachers Create Opportunities for Students to Gain a Firsthand 
Understanding of the SCANS Workplace-Skill Requirements? 



The jobs that students hold during summer employment and after they leave school, one 
way or another, involve using SCANS skills. Students need to be convinced that SCANS 
skills are not simply abstractions, but real necessities they must master to gain 
employment. One method for accomplishing this is to conduct a project in which 
.students find out for themselves what skills are needed on real jobs through interviewing 
actual job incumbents. 

The exerci.se propo.sed here and the accompanying materials were adapted from the 
IndianaPLUS School-to-Work Project, which .started in the 1991-92 school year. The 
IndianaPLUS Project was adapted from the extensive field survey the SCANS 



Commission undertook to find out what skills are required for entry-level job applicants 
to gain and keep employment in the 21st century. The IndianaPLUS model provides 
students with a hands-on opportunity to assess the skill requirements of jobs in their ow. 
community, vhere they might be employed v/hen they leave school. It also provides an 
opportunity to practice using many of the SCANS skills. 

An additional benefit from this exercise is that it can be adapted and expanded to become 
a year-round school-based exercise. Furthermore, the requirements of the exerci.se 
promote close collaboration between educators and business people. 

SCANS Skills Interview Exercise 

The working assumption is that students will need to put in at least 80 hours on this 
project during the summer, enough time to complete at least three interviews, collate the 
results, make site visits, prepare their reports, and present their results to the class. To 
accommodate students who have summer jobs, this project can be offered in three forms: 
full-time, half-time, or intermittently during the summer. At least one interview should 
be with the company in which a student is working. The other interviews can be in job 
areas in which individual students think they might like to work. 

Students will record their experiences in a variety of ways (written reports, photos, 
videotape) and will be expected to report their findings to their classmates at the 
conclusion of the project. 

The primary method of research for this project will be interviewing a variety of job 
incumbents in different job settings. The student will use an "interview protocol" 
designed to probe beneath the superficialities of a particular job. In many cases other 
activities will also play a role in acquiring information. These may include but are not 
limited to briefings and the opportunity to observe work in progress through a process 
known as "job shadowing." Job shadowing allows a student to follow a job incumbent 
around to observe what he or she does to carry out work assignments. Following is a 
suggested organization of the curriculum for carrying out this project. 

Step 1: Orientation 

Students should take the first two weeks of class time to discuss school-to-work issues, 
organize into two-person teams for job-site interviews (one person to ask questions, 
another to take notes), familiarize themselves with the Interview Analysis Form, and role 
play the interview process. During this time, the teachers, with participation from the 
students, should schedule job-site interviews. 

Step 2: Research 

The interviews should take pL^e within weeks 3 and 4. The average number of 
interviews per student team should be three. Two of the interviews should be with the 
company in which a student is working; the other interview should be drawn from 
companies in which the student thinks he/she might like to work when leaving school. 





The student who is not working at the company should be the lead interviewer; the other 
student should be the note taker. 

Students will approach each interview armed with detailed instructions on how to conduct 
the interview session, a job-analysis form to complete, and definitions of job skills. 
Copies of these interviewing instruments appear in Appendix B. From each major 
category of skills and competencies, the interviewer selects a skill that the worker has 
described as critical and has the worker cite a typical task illustrating that skill, trace the 
steps involved in the task, and describe materials or equipment used in specific steps. 
Each interview should take between 60 and 90 minutes. (Note: The handouts that are 
included in this Change Agent Guide are simply suggestions. They have been used 
successfully with high school students in conducting a similar project. You are, of 
course, free to change them to fit your needs.) 

Step 3: Creative Development 

During this time students can discuss and assimilate what they have learned in the 
research phase and go back for follow-up interviewing or job shadowing. Above all, 
students should use this time for creative decisions on how they will communicate what 
they have learned. Working as two-person teams, they can produce a product that 
illustrates their results, such as a videotape, which they can shoot during follow-up 
interviewing, not during the initial interviews, or such written materials as survey results 
compiled using enhanced computer programs, poems, dramas, crossword puzzles, etc. 
The idea is to make the presentation something that will hold the interest of their 
classmates. 

Step 4: Communication 

This is the effort that student teams make to communicate their results to their peers. If 
more than one class is involved or a partnership has been established with other schools, 
perhaps a districtwide assembly could be held at the beginning of the school year, with 
a selection of the presentations made to middle schoolers who might be interested in what 
skills are required by certain job categ'^ries. ' 

The thrust of this project is to empower the students to become change agents in their 
own lives — to think more seriously about what skills they need to be employable. 



How Do Teachers Develop Partnerships With Worksites? 



An important aspect of effectively transfonning classrooms involves creating a cooperative 
relationship with local worksite supervisors. There are several distinct approaches that will help 
accomplish this. We have described three, which follow: 
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Helping to Develop Curricula 



The key to developing lessons relevant to multiple workplaces is to encourage employers 
to become involved in the curriculum development process. To do this, several months 
before the start-up of summer programs the SDA summer program manager should 
convene a Curriculum Development Advisory Council (CDAC) composed of curriculum 
developers, summer youth instructors, and representatives from employers whose 
organizations have been selected as suminer youth job sites. 

During the process of developing work-relevant curricula, employers should be invited 
and strongly encouraged to observe classrooms firsthand to better understand the obstacles 
that make it difficult to create nontraditional, work-oriented learning environments. 
Teachers, in turn, need to visit and intensively study worksites where students will be 
expected to perform so they can understand what basic and work-related skills students 
must have to succeed in the workplace. 

Other activities of a similar nature that will encourage employers' initial and ongoing 
involvement include ths following: 



• 



Ensuring that worksite personnel understand the purpose and reasons for 
their involvement; otherwise they will be reluctant to contribute their time 
to the effort 

Developing and presenting information to worksite staff that demonstrates 
how participation in classroom enrichment efforts is in their own 'st 
interests 
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• Utilizing intermediary organizations such as the Chamber of Commerce to 
play a critical role in generating employer involvement 

Encouraging Dialogue Between Employers and Teachers 

Teachers need to maintain regular telephone contact with worksite supervisors to make 
sure that problems among their students are being addressed and to find out how students 
are progressing. If at all possible, teachers should visit ctiudent worksites to gain a 
firsthand knowledge of what students are experiencing and to establish face-to-face 
relationships with worksite supervisors. 

Conversely, teachers should encourage employers to call and discuss learning problems 
and knowledge gaps among their summer youth employees. By feeding this information 
to the teachers, lessons can be devised that will address these problems. The following 
scenarios are examples of the kind of classroom lessons that can be developed to 
supplement work experience and help solve some on-the-job problems that might arise. 
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Example 1 : Using Mathematical Concepts 

A supervisor at a State construction site is using a student to assist in the installation of 
plumbing for a solar domestic water heater. He asked the student to use a protractor and 
a compass to get an altitude and an azimuth reading to determine what months and what 
times of the day the solar collectors will be shaded. The student does not have any idea 
of what a protractor is or how to use a compass. 

With this information from the worksite supervisor, the teacher devises a series of 
problems that use a protractor and a compass in determining how to measure angles. The 
teacher discusses what kind of occupations might make use of these kinds of tools. When 
the student goes back to the construction site, he is now confident of his ability to use 
these tools. 

Example 2: Reading 

One of the students has a job as shipping and receiving clerk at a government warehouse. 
The student's supervisor discovers that the student makes mistakes in the bills of lading 
when she checks in merchandise. Tlie supervisor isn't sure what the problem is, so he 
calls the student's teacher and explains the situation as best he can. 

The teacher checks the reading assessment tests for this student and finds that she is 
reading at a lOth-grade level; therefore, her comprehension is probably not the problem. 
However, the teacher knows that reading for doing is different from reading for learning. 
The teacher asks the supervisor for copies of old bills of lading and also goes to other 
companies in the area that uses such forms. She also knows that the school will be 
receiving supplies and textbooks during the next few days. First the teacher has the 
students in the class go over the sample bills of lading to point out what kind of 
information they contain and what clerks who unload merchandise must look for, such 
as verificntion of the delivery of a correct number of products, determining whether the 
bill has bev.:i prepaid in order to route it to the proper department, errors in the bill, etc. 
After this classroom lesson, the teacher has students work with school personnel accepting 
delivery of the merchandise in order for students to gain practical experience in what she 
has just taught. 

A week later, the teacher receives a call from the supervisor about his summer employee. 
Not only has the problem been solved, but this student has suggested some ways to make 
the entire verification process more efficient for the company. 

Example 3: Participates as a Member of a Team 

Several students in a class have been hired to work in a child-care center for the summer. 
When the teacher calls to find out how her students are doing, the center supervisor 
indicates that the girls seem to have some difficulty working with the other staff and do 
not understand why they have to do the menial tasks as well as the more rewarding ones. 

On Monday the teacher a.sks each student to make arrangements to bring in a baby on 
Thursday. She then asks students; to form teams and decide how they would set up a 
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child-care center, determining what tasks will need to be done and how work should be 
allocated. She asks the students who are working in child-care centers to act as advisors 
to the groups to make sure that all tasks are covered. When each team has developed its 
proposal to handle the children, the teacher asks for a reporter from each group to report 
on how they will set up their center. The teacher is interested in eliciting from each 
group how the less enjoyable tasks were assigned and what would happen to the operation 
of the child-care center if these tasks were not included in the planning to ensure that they 
were done each day. 

On Thursday, when the students bring the children in, they have set up the classroom to 
simulate a child-care center and, under the teacher's guidance, they go about running the 
class as if it were a child-care center. On Friday the teacher asks the students to critique 
their operation of the classroom child-care center and discuss the advantages of working 
as a team in order to share the burdens of the less desirable jobs. The students who are 
working in real child-care centers show more enthusiasm for their jobs and are more 
willing to do the less desirable jobs now that they understand why they are necessary. 

Mentoring Between Employers and Summer Youth 



Employer involvement whereby worksite staff create participant/staff work teams can 
have a positive impact on high school youth. The objective is to create side-by-side task- 
based relationships between youth and their worksite supervisors that allow them to share 
day-to-day problem solving around meaningful work. Mentoring in this context provides 
the youth with a role model for learning SCANS competencies and foundation skills from 
a credible coach, the job supervisor. 

Mentoring also can occur outside the framework of the worksite, using formal mentoring 
programs. These are more difficult to set up and maintain. In formal mentoring 
programs, students a.id potential mentors are provided opportunities to see if their 
personalities and job interests match. A formal mentoring program requires some training 
for both mentors and mentees. 

There are many mentoring roles a ""^entor can play. A few of these are listed in Exhibit 
4-1. This list illustrates only mentonng relationships that occur between mentors selected 
from outside the organization where the student is employed for the summer. A 
discussion of an in-company mentoring program is discussed in Chapter 4. Information 
on mentoring contained in this guide was adapted from materials developed by TMI — The 
Monitoring Institute, Inc., West Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
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Exhibit 4-1 

Key Mentoring Roles Between Empioyers 
and Students Who Are Not Working Together 



Role Model 


Mentor represents the business world and explains the formal 
anu iniormdi ways ousiness organizauons oiicn worK 


ivciiccuvc r^rctcuuuiicr 


ivieniee leams acii-iinpruvciiicni oy praciicing seii-assessmeni 
that works on the job 




Ollal Co lliol^lllOf yi CLK^llK^CLl MIVJ W"ilU W, aU VlL'C/f ailU WloUUlil 


Sounding Board 


Listens to and clarifies protege's ideas and plan of action 


Talent Stretcher 


Challenges mentee to take risks, and suggests new directions 
for development 


Motivator 


When mentor thinks mentee is ready, pushes mentee to take 
action 


Encourager 


Supports and facilitates mentee' s self-motivation 


Praiser 


Compliments mentee 's actions/efforts and praises mentee in 
front of others 


Prsscriber 


Provides mentees with specific direction, strategies, and 
structure when needed 


Validator 


Supports and facilitates mentee' s long-range goals 
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These are just a few of the roles that a mentor can assume during a mentoring relationship. 
Schools should look for mentoring volunteers first among persons who express an interest and 
feel comfortable in taking on the role of mentor. Many companies provide release time for their 
employees to participate in this type of activity. Use the PIC as a primary resource, followed 
by community-based business groups such as Chambers of Commerce. 

Exhibits 4-2 and 4-3 are examples of tools that provide an opportunity for each partner in the 
mentoring relationship to come to a realistic understanding regarding mutual expectations. 
Teachers should always be available to participants as both sounding boards and problem solvers. 

How Do Teachers Strengthen Classroom-Workplace Linkages? 



Here are some simple rules of thumb you can pass on to help teachers make the student's 
classroom experiences seem more relevant to the workplace: 

• Emphasize demonstrations, performance modeling, and supervisor coaching as primary 
means of teaching 

• Test students in ways that measure such job-specific criteria as performance quality, 
production rates, safety, customer satisfaction, and manufacturer's specifications (see 
Chapter 3) 

• Encourage students to work in teams to complete learning assignments 

• Express lesson assignments as "work orders" reflecting those used in industry 

• Emphasize quality and productivity by applying reasonable pressure on students to 
perform tasks correctly and on time, as determined by industry standa/ds 

• Use actual worksite materials (manuals, installation instructions, safety materials, 
forms, tools, etc.) as part of routine lesson content 

• Issue supplies, tools, and equipment in a way similar to how they are issued at a 
worksite; use a work-based requisition process for issuing materials 

• For classes that are set up for a single industry, organize the training area like the 
worksite; explicitly discuss the work climate 

• Use real products and customer relations principles whenever possible 

• Sustain instruction patterns between teachers and students that mimic those of the 
worksite in terms of formality, expectation, discipline, and responsibilities 
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Directions: Each partner should fill out a questionnaire. Write down answers to all the 
questions that apply to you. Some questions will need to be answered by both of you. These 
have been marked with an asterisk (*). After both of you have finished filling out your 
questionnaire, face each other and discuss your answers. 

A. Discuss Expectations You Both Have 

I . Do you understand the expectations for working together? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

What major expectations do you have about this mentoring program and your 
participation in it? 

*Who will initiate meetings and interactions? 

*If meetings do not occur as expected, what will you do? 

What is your focus? (you can choose both) 

O Professional development 
n Getting to know each other personally 

Have you agreed to maintain confidentiality? 

□ Yes 

□ No 

B. Discuss Concerns About Potential Problems 

1 . Are you concerned about not having enough time together regularly? 

O Yes 

□ No 

If this is a problem, how will you resolve it? 

2. If you feel mismatched, how will you handle this? 
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2. 

3. 
4. 




5. 



6. 



Exhibit V2 (2) 

3. Are you concerned about any cross-racial, cross-gender or cross-cultural issues? 

a Yes 
□ No 

If yes, describe them. 
C. Major Goals To Be Achieved Through This Relationship 

1. Mentee's major goals: 

2. Mentor's major goals: 

3. What will you do if mentee does not ask for needed help? 

4. What will you do if mentor cannot provide needed help? 

5. What will you do if mentor's major goals are not met? 

6. What will you do if mentee's major goals are not met? 

7. How will you determine whether mtntee's goals have been met? 

8. How will you determine whether mentor's goals have been met? 

Of; 



ExhIbR 4-3 
Action Plan 



Mentee Phone 

Mentor Phone 



Directions: 

1 . Agree on major goal. Write it in box. 

2. Agree on and then write down logically sequenced experiences, activities, etc., needed 
to accomplish goal. 



Major Goal To Be Accomplished: 



Exhibit 4-3 (2) 



Date 


Agreed on Learning Experiences, Activities, Coaching, Resources Needed to 
Accomplish Goal 
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Chapter 5 



Applying Program Models for Summer 
Enrichment 





Chapter 5. Applying Program Models for Summer Enrichment 



IntroGuctlon 



DOL has been quite vocal about the need for SDAs to adopt program approaches and designs 
that better address the goals of summer youth employment programs. Following are these goals 
as stated in the JTPA: 

• To enhance the basic educational skills of youth 

• To encourage school completion or enrollment in supplementary or alternative 
school programs 

• To provide eligible youth with exposure to the world of work 

• To enhance the citizenship skills of youth (Section 251) 

The JTPA also mandates objective assessments of summer youth employment programs to 
facilitate a service strategy that identifies objectives and appropriate services. 

To achieve these purposes, the research and development work described in the Brandeis Field 
Kit provides a strong argument for approaches that incorporate contextual learning or integrate 
work with learning of SCANS competencies and foundation skills. DOL endorses the Brandeis 
recommendations and offers a range of technical support to help SDAs make the transition from 
traditional summer programs of work to programs enriched by basic education and higher order 
work-related skills. 

This chapter of the Change Agent Guide will help you incorporate in your summer program one 
or more of the following three strategies for academic enrichment set out in the Brandeis Field 
Kit: 

• Work-based learning, in which the worksite is the locus of "active" learning that 
incorporates the SCANS competencies and foundation skills 

• Classroom learning, in which the classroom is where SCANS competencies and 
foundation skills are taught in the context of work and other real-life situations 

• Enriched summer jobs, in which the learning potential of a traditional summer job 
is extended by complementary activities that occur on or off the worksite 

There are four key elements for implementing these strategies that must be reflected in the 
summer program design. First, the objective of academic enrichment is to teach as many of the 
SCANS skills as possible; therefore, the SCANS skills drive program design. Second, the 
approach to academic enrichment applies active learning principles wherein participants learn by 
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doing. Third, learning occurs in the context of a relevant work or real-life situation. Fourth, 
participants are given control of the learning situation to increase their motivation, enhance their 
self-esteem, and develop their capacity for leadership and the work ethic. 

The program models that we describe in this chapter reflect different approaches for incorporating 
these four key elements. Your choice of models will depend on a number of factors, not the least 
of which is the readiness for change reflected by the schools, worksites, and other organizations 
that are part of the model. 

We will begin with a discussion of the following factors related to organizational change that will 
affect your choice of models: 

Worksites' willingness to contribute the resources needed to implement any of the 
three strategies 

• Schools' willingness to contribute resources needed to implement any of the 
strategies 

Cost of staff and training related to capacity-building needed for any of the 
strategies 

We will follow this discussion by describing five models, their cost implications, staff 
requirements, and advantages and disadvantages. You can propose these five models as options 
your work group can use for implementing a summer enrichment strategy. Your work group may 
ask for clarification or pose other options. 

This chapter will help you choose a model that is most feasible to implement, given the climate 
for change and resources available. 



How Do 1 Design a Summer Enrichment Program For My SDA? 



Cost and the commitment and resources of worksites and schools are critical considerations when 
designing a summer enrichment program. The synergism of these factors drives the choree ot 
models. 

For example, let's assume that there is a continuum for each factor that extends from high to 
low, such as the ones displayed in Exhibit 5-1. 

When all continua are at the low end, we have the traditional summer program. It requires 
neither commitment to change nor academic enrichment via integrated work and learning from 
either the schools or worksites, and it is the least expensive model to operate. It is depicted in 
Exhibit 5-2. 
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Exhibit 5-1 



Factors for Summer Enrichment 
Program Design 



L 



Support of Schools 



Support of Worksite 



Costs 
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Exhibit 5-2 
Traditional Summer Programs 



H L 







Support of Schools 




Support of Worksite 











Costs 
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When all three continua are at the high end, we have an example of a project in which the school 
dispatches teachers to the woiksite to serve as crew leaders in a classic work-based learning 
strategy. This project, depicted in Exhibit 5-3, exemplifies a high level of commitment from both 
schools and worksites and is the most expensive to operate. 

Within the range of these extremes, there are a number of possible options, each representing 
varying levels of cost and commitment to change on the part of the schools and worksites. To 
select a model or design your own, you need to first assess these three factors that determine the 
parameters for your model. If you are not happy with your options for a choice of model, here 
is what can be done about it. 

First, consider investing in capacity-building to promote readiness for change on the part of 
schools and worksites and their staff. This will move you closer to the day when the desired 
model is within reach. Second, link the summer program to your Title IIC year-round program. 
By pooling resources to focus on a core group of participants, you will have a better chance of 
developing the integrated work and learning strategy that can be replicated on a larger scale 
during the summer. Third, establish a year-long summer staff of planners or program 
development specialists. This will give you the lead time needed to plan future summer 
programs more effectively. 

All of these suggestions take into account the fact that managing academic enrichment for a 
short-term summer program is very difficult. You can greatly increase your likelihood for 
success if you extend the summer program into a meaningful component of a year-round youth 
initiative. 



What Are My Choices of Models? 



You have numerous choices of models; however, we will discuss only five. Don't limit yourself 
to these; there are other ways of applying the three strategies of academic enrichment within the 
parameters discussed previously. 

Facilitator Model 



Overview 

In the facilitator model, a facilitator retained by the SDA or the program operator 
designated by the SDA is responsible for integrating work and classroom experience. The 
facilitator works with a small caseload of summer participants at a limited number of 
worksites. At each worksite, the facilitator confers with the worksite supervisor, analyzes 
the job, and determines the SCANS skills and competencies need to do the job. The 
facilitator also helps the teacher organize lesson plans that promote the learning potential 
of worksite tasks. The facilitator divides his/her time between the worksite and the 
classroom, facilitating an active learning process that incorporates the four JTFA goals 
of summer youth employment programs. 
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Exhibit 5-3 
Classic Work-Based Strategy 
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Support of Schools 






Support of Worksite 






Costs 
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The burden for enrichment rests cleariy with the summer program staff person rather than 
with the teacher or worksite supervisor. The facilitator moves among worksites and their 
corresponding classrooms, augmenting the talent and skills of the teachers and worksite 
supervisors to combine the work and learning components of a traditional summer 
program. 

Implications for Organizational Change 

One of the advantages of the facilitator model is that it does not rely on a high level of 
commitment or change from either the worksites or the schools. Schools and worksites 
need only give the facilitator access to their facilities and be willing to cooperate with 
him/her. 

In addition, using the facilitator model is a good way to generate more readiness for 
change. Engaging in merely peripheral roles allows teachers and worksite supervisors to 
observe the impact of new methods at close range. The familiarity and positive 
associations gained from working with facilitators should make teachers and worksite 
supervisors more willing to take on a leadership role in next year's summer enrichment 
programs. 

Even in organizational climates in which schools or worksites have made only a limited 
buy-in of the concept of summer enrichment, the facilitator model allows SDAs to move 
in a positive direction by relying on their own staff to facilitate learning. 

Risk Factors 

The facilitator model gives the SDA maximum control over the summer enrichment 
program, which is particulariy important if the idea is still new to most worksites and 
schools. 

Preparation 

Although worksite supervisors and teachers need to be oriented to the concepts and goals 
of the facilitator model of summer enrichment, they do not need extensive training. The 
only people who require intensive training are the SDA facilitators, not the worksite staff 
members and teachers. This reduces the time required for and logistics of training, and 
when summer staff are recycled every year, SDAs receive a bigger return on their training 
investment than if training is targeted to non-SDA personnel. 

The chief disadvantage of this model is that particin«nts' worksite and classroom 
caseloads must be coordinated to create a feasible schedule for facilitators. It might be 
necessary to assign participants to worksites from the same classroom. For instance, 
students in a basic education class should be grouped into a limited cluster of worksites, 
or the facilitator will have the difficulty of working with too many worksites. 
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Cost 

Another disadvantage of the facilitator model is its cost. One facilitator can serve only 
15 to 20 participants distributed across two or three worksites. For SDAs that assign only 
small numbers of youth to a worksite, this model is not cost-effective. Assuming salary 
levels at $480 per week, staff costs per 100 paiticipants would be $2,400 above the costs 
of operating a traditional summer program, where participants are enrolled in a 
combination of school and work. 



Staff Qualifications 



Facilitators must be able to relate to diveise groups of young people and use nondirective 
techniques to influence others. Because they help teachers use participants' work 
experiences in the classroom, all facilitators should have some classroom teaching 
experience or training so that they better understand the standard classroom methods they 
will be modifying. 



Circumstances Best Suited to This Model 



The facilitator model is a good choice if the SDA has committed to summer enrichment 
but has neither the time nor the support from worksites or schools to implement a strategy 
that depends on their contributions. See Exhibit 5-4. 




Teacher-Centered Model 



Overview 



The teacher-centered model relies on the classroom teacher as the primary agent for 
summer enrichment and implementor of a classroom-based strategy. The model also calls 
for the SDA to provide ongoing technical support to the teacher in the form of a worksite 
liaison/trainer, who helps the teacher integrate worksite tasks and serves as the teacher's 
trainer and coach in the classroom. 



The worksite liaison/trainer visits the worksites to determine how worksite activities can 
be incorporated in the classroom setting. The liaison/trainer, however, spends most of 
his/her time helping the teacher implement techniques that demonstrate real-world 
applications of SCANS competencies and foundation skills. 

This approach relies very little on the direct involvement of worksite personnel with the 
teacher; it relies more on the services of the worksite/liaison. 



Implications for Organizational Change 

Schools must be committed to changing their traditional approaches to classroom 
instruction if the teacher-centered model is to work. The model also calls for a major 
investment in teacher orientation and commitment to ongoing on-the-job training under 
the direction of the worksite liaison/trainer or nonschool personnel. 
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Facilitator Modei 
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Support of Schools 












Support of Worksite 




Costs 
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The model, however, does not require much change on the part of worksites. Worksites 
must only be willing to share information with the worksite liaison/trainer and host 
occasional visits. 



Risk Factors 

The teacher-centered model reduces the risk of total reliance on the abilities and 
commitment of teachers. It does this through the intervention of the worksite 
liaison/trainer. By maintaining an SDA presence in the classroom, the quality of 
instruction and management of potential problems is still under the control of the SDA. 
However, there is still some risk that teachers will not adapt well to this new style of 
teaching. 
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Preparation 

Worksite liaison/trainers must learn to analyze the learning potential of work tasks and 
relaic them to classroom instruction, as well as train teachers in this process. The purpose 
of the model is not to substitute worksite liaison/trainers for teachers, but to help teachers 
learn the appropriate techniques. Good training skills, therefore, are a prerequisite for this 
model. Teachers will also need some preliminary training or orientation to help them 
make the shift from traditional teaching methods to contextual, active learning methods. 

The teacher-centered model also requires that some consideration be given to the 
assignment of participants to worksites and classrooms. Even though such assignment in 
this model is not as limiting as it is in the facilitator model, participants in two classes 
should not be distributed among more than eight worksites. 

Cost 

The teacher-centered model costs less than the facilitator model because one worksite 
liaison/trainer can cover as many as eight worksites and two classes of participants. 
However, qualifications of worksite liaisons/trainers will probably make them cost more 
than facilitators — $580 per week for liaison/trainers compared with $480 per week for 
facilitators. Assuming 20 participants per class, the cost of this model per 100 
participants is $1,450 above the cost of a traditional work-school summer program. 
Training represents additional cost. 

Staff Qualifications 

It is advisable to use vocational education instructors as liaison/trainers because they can 
contribute workplace orientation training to traditional classroom instruction. Having an 
understanding of workplace and classroom realities will help worksite liaison/trainers 
bridge the gap between traditional classrooms and ones that use contextual learning. In 
addition, keep in mind that liaison/trainers who have credibility with schools will find 
their jobs easier. 
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Because the liaison/trainer will operate on the school's turf, he/she must also be able to 
assist teachers in a nonthreatening manner. Staff, therefore, must not be confrontive and 
must work well with authority. 

Circumstances Best Suited to This Model 

The teacher-centered model is well suited to situations in which the SDA has the 
commitment of the schools, but not the worksites, or for other reasons do not find it 
practical to engage worksites extensively in the teaching process. This may be merely 
a matter of logistics, such as when worksites are scattered across rural communities. 

The model also assumes some need for ongoing support of teachers. This support is 
crucial if teachers cannot undergo extensive training or preparation for their roles as 
primary agents for summer enrichment or if there is reason to believe that teachers may 
be resistant to change. 

When you implement your summer enrichment program, you might use the teacher- 
centered model to train teachers or to perform general capacity-building for schools. To 
the extent that you can retain the same teaching staff or institute an extensive training 
program for participating teachers next year, the model can be modified to phase out all 
or most of the worksite liaison/trainers, shifting the responsibility for integrating work and 
learning to classroom teachers. See Exhibit 5-5. 

Worlcsite-Centered Model 



Overview 

The worksite-centered model is the mirror image of the teacher-centered model in that 
worksite liaison/trainers serve as the coaches for worksite supervisors, whose strategy for 
enrichment is work-based. In this model, there are no classroom teachers or instruction; 
all learning takes place on the job. 

Unlike the classic work-based strategy, in which worksite staff assume full responsibility 
for teaching SCANS skills, worksite staff in the worksite-centered model share that 
responsibility with worksite liaison/trainers, who provide on-the-job coaching on an 
ongoing basis at several worksites. The training provided by worksite liaison/trainers 
focuses on identifying opportunities for teaching SCANS skills and formulating methods 
for incorporating learning objectives in work tasks, using the four key elements for 
implementing the JTPA strategies for summer enrichment It is likely that the 
liaison/trainers will assume the more time-consuming tasks of organizing a competency- 
based teaching approach and planning the strategy for teaching related foundation skills. 
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Implications for Organizational Change 



The worksite-centered model requires that worksites be willing to collaborate extensively 
with SDA worksite liaison/trainers and to adapt to fully embrace a work-based strategy. 
However, the model does not require worksite personnel to spend much time teaching 
SCANS skills. The fact that the model does not consume an undue amount of worksite 
staff time or require extensive worksite staff training makes it is a more appealing 
proposition for worksites. 

Worksites that concur with the concept of integrated work and learning, but have limited 
staff resources to take full responsibility for organizing and directing the learning process, 
can still participate in the worksite-centered model. There is no school involvement in this 
model. 

Risk Factors 

The primary risk associated with the worksite-centered model is its dependence on ihe 
ability and willingness of worksites to balance their concern for immediate 
accomplishment of production goals with the issue of youth learning objectives. Giving 
up control of their work projects to youth leadership and the learning process requires 
worksites to subjugate well-entrenched views about how production goals are best 
accomplished. If this transformation to a new concept on youth training is incomplete, 
this model will not save the worksite-centered strategy; however, at least the model warns 
the SDA about this problem. 

Preparation 

Worksite staff will need some general orientation to the worksite-centered model to 
ensure that they understand and assimilate the teaching methods presented by worksite 
liaison/trainers. Worksite liaison/trainers in this model will need training as extensive as 
that needed for liaison/trainers in the teacher-centered model. 

Because each worksite is an independent learning laboratory, this model poses no 
constraints on participant assignments. It is useful, however, to assign liaison/trainers to 
worksites that are conveniently located to one another to minimize the time spent moving 
among them. 

Cost 

The worksite-centered model costs less than the teacher-centered model because the cost 
of teaching participants is borne by worksite liaison/trainers and worksite supervisors 
rather than a combination of worksite liaison/trainers and teachers (assuming teachers' 
salaries are part of summer program project costs). Using the unpaid assistance of 
worksite supervisors, worksite liaison/trainers in the worksite-centered model can serve 
up to 20 participants at two or three worksites. This model costs more than the traditional 
summer program that offers no classroom instruction, but work experience only. 
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staff Qualifications 

Qualifications for worksite liaison/trainers in the worksite-centered model are similar to 
those in the teacher-centered model; however, a background in vocational education may 
be less valuable than a background in remedial or basic education. In this model, the 
worksite liaison/trainer must take the lead in preparing for teaching SCANS skills at the 
worksite. There is no basic education teacher in the picture. Here there is less concern 
for workplace integration because such integration is virtually inescapable. A stronger 
orientation toward basic education may bring a better balance to the teaching approach. 

Circumstances Best Suited to This Model 

The worksite-centered model is best suited to programs serving large numbers of 
participants who have an aversion to entering a classroom, but who are amenable to a 
worksite-based learning environment. The model is also useful when schools are unable 
or unwilling to participate in an enrichment strategy, but worksites are willing but not 
able to contribute their employees' time to a classic work-based strategy. 

Because the model does not require an extensive training period for non-SDA personnel, 
it can be launched quickly. This makes it a good model for summer programs that do not 
have the luxury of a long planning and preparation period. See Exhibit 5-6. 




Wor{(Site-Teacher Team Mode\ 



Overview 



The worksite-teacher team model relies on teams consisting of worksite personnel and 
teachers who jointly organize a combination of school and work activities that teach 
SCANS competencies and foundation skills. A two-person team plans the work project 
and shares the responsibility for teaching the full complement of SCANS skills. 

The classroom may be the locus of some instruction, or all instruction may occur at the 
worksite, as in "vestibule training." Vestibule training is structured classroom instruction 
that augments on-the-job training and typically occurs adjacent to the worksite, such as 
in a vestibule. 



The enrichment program in the worksite-teacher team model can either be work-based or 
ciassroom-based depending on the methods employed and the role of the worksite in the 
total learning experience. The distinguishing feature of this model is the team approach 
to developing and guiding the learning process, with the school, as the credentialing 
partner, taking the lead role. 
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Exhibit 5-6 
Worksite-Centered Model 
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Implications for Organizational Change 

The worksite-teacher team model calls for the commitment of worksites and schools and 
their ability to change approaches to worksite supervision and classroom instruction. Line 
staff, particularly teachers, of participating organizations must undergo extensive training 
in the methods appropriate for a work-based or classroom-based strategy. This model's 
degree of organizational change is the highest of any model because of the degree of 
autonomy the respective organizations sacrifice to blend their talents and skills. 



Risk Factors 




The worksite-teacher team model has several risk factors. First, it depends on 
organizations outside the SDA for its success. The SDA has little control over the 
learning process and how the enrichment strategy is implemented. Second, the model is 
vulnerable to power struggles between the team members or their respective organizations. 
This problem is somewhat alleviated when the worksite is a school department that 
reports to the same authority as the teacher. 

The effectiveness of the team may be affected by the compatibility of team members. 
Personalities may become a factor when forming teams. 

Preparation 

The worksite-teacher team model calls for a major investment in training for both 
worksite staff and teachers. Training should occur after teams are formed. Organizing 
teams, conducting training, and providing reference materials takes time — SDA time, 
teacher time, and worksite staff time. This model, however, does not constrain the 
assignment of participants to worksites. 



Cost 



The bad news is that the worksite-teacher team model is expensive to implement. Using 
teams for each worksite is cost-effective only if worksites engage the same number of 
participants, 15 or 20, as the traditional classroom. Under these circumstances, this model 
costs the same as the traditional school and work combination to operate. Because 
worksites that can accommodate 15 to 20 participants are rare, it is likely that only 8 to 
10 participants will be assigned to one worksite. The ratio of teacher to participant, 
therefore, is 1:8 or half that of a traditional school and work summer program. 

In addition, because training time may entail three days of presentations and follow-up 
technical support, the cost of training will be significant in terms of the return on the 
investment if trained teachers and worksite staff are not recycled in comparable roles for 
the year-round program or subsequent summer programs. 
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staff Qualifications 

Staff in the worksite-teacher team model refers to teachers and worksite supervisors who 
are members of the team. Because of their constant contact with participants, both groups 
must exhibit good rapport with young people and be appropriate role models. Also, they 
must demonstrate the ability to work as a member of a team and be trained in the skills 
associated with contextual, active learning, as mvjntioned earlier. 

Circumstances Best Suited to This l\/!odel 

The worksite-teacher team model is best suited to SDAs that enjoy excellent support from 
their schools and worksites. The model is particularly appropriate for participants who 
have experienced a high degree of failure in the traditional school environment and for 
older participants who find it awkward to be instructed in basic academic skills. Because 
learning is so embedded in the workplace, this model gives participants the opportunity 
to see learning as a nonacademic experience. In addition, contextual learning is 
maximized by this model. 

Because of the expense of this model, it may only be cost-effective if there is a 
predominance of large worksites serving 10 or more participants. The cost of training 
teachers and worksite supervisors also makes an argument for implementing this model 
as part of a year-round school-to-work program so that training costs provide maximum 
return on the investment 

One set of circumstances makes this model advantageous to implement. If SDAs have 
many participants assigned to worksites controlled by the local education agencies 
(LEAs), this model can be implemented under the auspices of a single authority — the 
school. This greatly facilitates the effectiveness of worksite supervisor-teacher teams, 
because the teams are employed by the same organization. See Exhibit 5-7. 

Project-Centered Mode] 
Overview 





The project-centered model is an example of an enriched jobs program in which SDA 
staff take primary responsibility for providing activities that expand the knowledge gained 
on the job. It links work and learning through the use of a project that complements 
worksite tasks or .simulates a real-life situation (e.g., having participants conduct a mock 
job search to deteimine how SCANS skills are used in different occupations and in the 
actual job search). The project can be conducted in conjunction with classroom and 
worksite activities, or it can be done as a separate activity. 

The main distinguishing feature of this model is that learning enhancements can occur 
either in conjunction with the worksite or outside the worksite. If a worksite supervisor 
is willing and able to mentor or work one-on-one with a participant, the SDA case 
manager plays a nondirective role by suggesting activities that can enrich the participant's 
work experience. In this case, the learning enhancements occur on the job. 
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Exhibit 5-7 



Worksite-Teacher Teams 
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Support of Schools 






Support of Worksite 









Costs 
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If this is not feasible, the SDA coordinator sets up "learning laboratories" in the form of 
projects that incorporate the four key elements for implementing the JTPA strategies for 
summer enrichment. These projects are staffed by SDA personnel and link learning to the 
workplace by providing opportunities for active, contextual learning when it is not 
possible to accomplish this through either a work-based or classroom-based strategy. In 
this version of the model, learning enhancement occurs outside the job. Generally, 
classroom activities are limited or nonexistent. 

Implications for Organization Change 

The project-centered model requires minimal changes on the part of the worksite. The 
worksite must be willing to collaborate with the SDA coordinator who is planning work- 
related project activities. It is helpful if the worksite supervisor participates in the 
planning, which mandates a commitment to the concept of enriched job programs. If 
participants are also engaged in classroom instruction, it is likewise helpful if teachers 
allow students to bring project-related work into the classroom to share with other 
students or to solicit help from the teacher. 

Risk Factors 

The project-centered model is relatively risk-free. The responsibility for its 
implementation rests with SDA staff, and the nature of the projects is such that they 
usually can be managed easily with little external support. 

Preparation 

Advanced planning of appropriate projects and how participant schedules can best 
accommodate projects is a logistical issue that can have a bearing on the success of the 
project-centered model. Creating projects that are credible real-life simulations is not as 
easy as it may first appear. If participants do not see projects as relevant, the projects 
will not inspire sufficient student enthusiasm and, therefore, cannot serve as contextual 
learning laboratories fo:- SCANS skills. 

Some training may be required to enable staff to create opportunities for learning and to 
empower participants to accept leadership responsibility. 

Cost 

The project-centered model is an inexpensive model to operate. Usually there is some 
small cost associated with project activities. The need to rent special equipment or buy 
materials will necessitate a budget to defray these costs. 

Staff costs represent another modest sum because leading project activities can be part of 
the expanded role of the case manager. This would necessitate smaller caseloads and a 
larger staff, but the increase in cost would be negligible. 
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staff Qualifications 

With some in-house training similar to that recommended for teachers in Chapter 4, most 
case managers can serve as project leaders. In fact, these duties are a logical extension 
of a case manager's role. 

Circumstances Best Suited to Tliis IModel 

This project-centered model does not offer the same level of academic enrichment as the 
other four models; however, for SDAs with few resources and limited support from 
schools and worksites, it is an excellent way to initiate integrated work and learning. It 
is simple to design and implement and requires little advanced preparation and no special 
staff expertise. The only training needed is in showing staff how to teach SCANS 
competencies. See Exhibit 5-8. 
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Exhibit 5-8 
Project-Centered Model 



Support of Schools 



Support of Worksite 



Costs 
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Chapter 6 
Computing The Bottom Line 



Introduction 




Throughout the Change Agent Guide, we have talked about the importance of documenting the 
results of your summer enrichment program as a means of changing attitudes of reluctant 
community partners. This would entail conducting some form of objective evaluation that can 
bear public scrutiny and that focuses on your marketing and change agent goals. There are, of 
course, many other reasons to examine the impact of a new intervention. Evaluations provide 
an important source of feedback to support program refinements and improvements. 

But in the context of change agentry, evaluations that provide evidence of the worth of a new 
program constitute irrefutable arguments for support and continuation of a program strategy. 
Successful programs also attract supporters simply because everyone wants to be associated with 
success and the inevitable good press and accolades that go with it. 

This chapter suggests some options for evaluating your summer enrichment program for the 
purpose of furthering your organizational change agenda. First, we will discuss the measures of 
success that you may apply. Measures are types of outcomes or results that would generally be 
construed as positive effects of summer enrichment. 

Then we will talk about some methods for applying the measures. This discussion focuses on 
how you might organize and plan your evaluation to fit your program configuration and 
circmstances. 



As you proceed through this chapter, think about the organizations that you want most to change 
and what information about program outcomes would get their attention and support. These 
become your evaluation objectives. With your objectives in mind, you can see how you might 
make choices about selected measures and evaluation strategies to conduct an evaluation of your 
summer enrichment program. 



What Are Appropriate Measures of a Summer Program? 
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There are a wide selection of measures of positive program outcomes that apply to summer youth 
programs. Your choices will be affected by your marketing strategy or which organization that 
you are trying to change. For instance, some measures may be work centered, e.g., measures of 
productivity or absenteeism. Others are pertinent to school settings, e.g., reading and math 
proficiency. 

Exhibit 6. 1 is a listing of types of organizations and possible measures that may most influence 
them. Use this list as a starting point for your own thinking. Additional guidance is offered in 
the discussion that follows which explains the criteria that evaluation measures should meet. 
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Exhibit 6-1 

Organizations, Measures, and Procedures 



Organization 


Measures 


Procedures 


WOlKSllBS 


1 AhQftntftfti^m tarriinfi^^ 


Tabulation using time sheet forms 




9 Rnftftri hv whirh a routine task is 
performed to acceptable standards 


Rate per minute, hour, or day 




3. Job skills acquired or learned 


Numbers and type of jod skills — 
^iinftA/i^nr fivaluations 




4. Tasks done independently/minimal 
supervision 


Number and type of tasks — 
^iinftA/i<;nr fiVfiliiatinn^ 




5. Demonstration of initiative or 
leauersnip 


Number 




6. incidents of peer interpersonal skills 


Number/supervisor evaluations 




7. Worksite supervisor satisfaction 


Surveys 


Classroom/Schools 


1. SCANS foundation skills 


Portfolio assessments 




2. Academic skills, e.g., reading, math, 
language 


Standardized tests 




3. Disciplinary problems 


Incident rate by participant/average 
class rate 

wiuww 1 M vw 




4. Absenteeism, tardiness 


Incident rate by participant/average 
class rate 




5. Attrition 


Drop-out rate 




6. Grades/pass-fail 


School reports on earned grades 




7. Teacher satisfaction 


Teacher survey 


PIC/General 


1 . Favorable press 


, The number of awards, favorable 
news articles, participant citations 




2. Positive change in SCANS 
competence 


Portfolio assessments 




3. Participant satisfaction 


Participant survey 
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Objective: The first criterion that your measures must meet is objectivity. Objectivity does not 
rule out personal judgment. Even anecdotal information can be objective if you follow these 
procedures. 

• Establish consistently applied definitions for elements of the measure. For 
example, if measures of reading comprehension are to be used in your evaluation, 
make sure that reading comprehension is defined the same way each time it is 
applied. This is usually accomplished by using either the same reading 
comprehension testing procedure or establishing operational definitions that all 
assessors are using. 

• Establish consistently applied procedures for gathering information. If the 
measure is based on a structured test, e.g., traditional school academic 
assessments, make sure that the directions for administering and interpreting the 
test are being followed and the tests are appropriate for the individuals. 

In the case of portfolio assessments, make sure that the organizational framework, 
forms, and rating rubric are comparable for the same measure. 

The term "consistently applied" figures strongly in being objective. You can reduce the extent 
that individual biases influence the evaluation by specifying as precisely as possible what 
constitutes the behavior or event that represents the measure and the procedures for conducting 
the measure. 

Quantifiable: Measures should be countable, i.e., they must allow you to speak in terms of "how 
many." Saying that youth participating in the summer enrichment program demonstrated 
improved reading comprehension is not sufficient. Your evaluation must say how many youth 
read at higher levels of comprehension based on an objective measure and consistently applied 
definition of reading comprehension. 

This can be a problem when your data are largely anecdotal; teachers who exclaim about "the 
difference in the student's attitude" represent important findings that you don't want to loose. 
Anecdotal data can be quantified by counting the number of positive statements made. In the 
example above, your objective measure could be the percentage of teachers who compared 
student attitudes and judged them to be improved. 

This calls for consistently applied criteria for determining what constitutes an "improved attitude 
statement," a survey of all teachers who may be in a position to make comparisons and an 
accurate count and classification of their statements about student attitudes. 

Honest: Exaggeration destroys an evaluation's credibility. This usually occurs when evaluators 
make claims that the data cannot support, and some careful listener makes that point. The 
integrity of the evaluation is lost, and the purpose of the evaluation, to win supporters, is forfeit. 

Very few Service Delivery Areas can afford the cost of an impact evaluation that could provide 
irrefutable evidence of the affects of summer enrichment. Nevertheless, avoid the trap of 
overstating the significance of your findings through using caveats or a brief summary of the 
limitations of the evaluation, using the words "suggests, appears, or may represent" in place of 



"proves," or simply stating the findings without drawing conclusions about them, i.e., letting the 
readers of the report come to their own conclusions. 

Continuing with the example above, results of this evaluation activity could provide a finding that 
of those teachers who taught students before and after their participation in a summer enrichment 
program, 70 percent expressed the opinion that student attitudes seemed better, 5 percent thought 
attitudes toward school were worse, and 25 percent could not tell any difference or had no 
opinion. Rather than drawing any conclusions about the finding, the results could be shared 
without comment, allowing the audience to draw their own conclusions with the probability that 
most people would conclude that the summer enrichment program was responsible for improving 
student attitudes about school in 70 percent of the cases. 

If you make this claim outright, you are inviting justified criticism that other factors may account 
for the finding, i.e., you have no evidence that improved attitudes are associated with summer 
enrichment or that the teachers' opinions are not biased by the way the survey was conducted. 

An alternative approach is to claim that the finding above suggests that in most cases student 
attitudes are likely to improve as the result of the summer enrichment experience or pi )vides 
strong indication that summer enrichment has a generally positive effect on student attitudes 
toward school. These statements can be reinforced by quotes from a few teachers who seem 
committed to this point of view. Avoiding claims that the evaluation cannot support does not 
limit the usefulness of the findings for change agent purposes when this alternative is used, nor 
does it invite attack from critics of your evaluation methodology. 

How Does an Evaluation Affect Program Implementation? 



Obviously, conducting an evaluation requires its share of summer enrichment resources, primarily 
staff time. Evaluations can be broken down into three major tasks: designing the evaluation, 
collecting information, and analyzing information. Of these, collecting information consumes the 
greatest amount of staff time. Integrating the evaluation tasks with the implementation of 
summer enrichment activities is critical to the data collection task associated with the evaluation 
because much of the data can only be collected or is most efficiently collected while participants, 
teachers, worksite supervisors, and other key people are available and accessible. Whereas the 
design and analysis tasks can occur within a broad span of time before or after the summer has 
ended. Managing evaluations well can make the difference between a useful, well integrated 
evaluation and one whose usefulness is compromised by personnel resentful of the intrusion and 
extra work it inevitably represents. In this section of the chapter, we offer some tips on 
organizing and planning the evaluafion so that the requirements of the evaluation do not interfere 
with the normal operation of the summer enrichment program. 

Designing tlie Evaluation: The first task is to design the evaluation with a clear purpose or goal 
in mind. What do you want to accomplish with the evaluation? There are many options open 
to you, but because our discussion is in the context of change agentry, we will focus on the 
following examples of objectives: 

• Win support of PIC, additional worksites, or schools so summer enrichment can 
expand 
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• Influence schools or worksites to change their methods to facilitate contextual 
learning activities or provide easier access to resources needed for your preferred 
summer enrichment approach 

• Attract a particular segment of youth to future summer enrichment programs 

• Overcome resistance to particular summer enrichment methods or strategies among 
agency partners 

The purpose or goal of the evaluation sets the context for the next step, which is to determine 
what questions must be addressed by the evaluation in order to achieve its goal. 

The study questions drive the data collection activities, which is where the greatest level of effort 
and cost will be concentrated, so think them through carefully. Each question calls for a requisite 
number of data elements — pieces of information — that together make-up a complete answer to 
the question. 

For example, suppose the purpose of the evaluation is to show worksites how youth can be more 
productive if allowed greater responsibility for planning, organizing .:^nd directing work related 
to a project (method A) as opposed to traditional methods of supervision (method B). 

Questions that must be answered to achieve this purpose are as follows: 

• Using method A, /hat did youth accomplish? 

• Using method B, what did a group comparable in terms of size and similar 
characteristics accomplish? 

• How do the results of the groups compare in terms of important dimensions, e.g., 
work attitudes and behaviors related to overall efficiency, productivity measures, 
time lost from tardiness or absenteeism, etc? 

For each of the questions above, data elements must be collected to answer the question. For 
example, some data elements associated with the above questions include the following: 

• Characteristics of participants in groups associated with method A and method B 

• Size of groups being compared 

• Description of supervisory methods employed 

• Attendance records 

• Amount and type of work accomplished by each group 

• Disciplinary actions and other records of work related behaviors represented by 
each group 



• Worksite supervisors' opinions of group productivity and efficiency 

The design task also must determine how the data should be collected— questionnaires, 
interviews, observation, record reviews. This is largely a function of the source of data. The 
data elements above suggest that at a minimum, worksite personnel and participants will have, 
to be interviewed and attendance records reviewed. 

Once data sources and collection methods have been determined (this may require some 
preliminary inquiries), the design task is ready to compare the resources available to the choice 
of sample size. Can you afford to collect the data from all worksites representing methods A and 
B? If not, what number of sites will be included in your sample, and how will the choice of 
worksites be made? 

It is damaging to the integrity of the evaluation effort to choose worksites that are not similar in 
respects other than their use of supervisory method. This may limit your choice of sample 
worksites to those that have demonstrated in the past comparable productivity using method B 
and arranging for half of them to switch to method A. The half that adopts method A can be 
determined randomly, perhaps by tossing a coin. 

The point is not to bias deliberately the evaluation results and to make every reasonable effort 
to control for variables that may influence results, but are not of interest to you. You face 
practical limits on how much you can control, but if you make a genuine effort to be objective 
within your limitations, you will have met the "honest" criterion. 

The evaluation design task can be done any time before summer enrichment begins, but because 
it can affect assignment of youth to worksites or which worksites may be designated as 
enrichment sites, the sooner it is done, the better. The evaluation's impact on the summer 
program is less likely to create problems later if a detailed plan for conducting the evaluation is 
done before the summer program is planned and the planning of both is well integrated. 

Data Collection Task: Most of the data is collected during the start-up and implementation 
stages of the summer program. At this time, the data sources— names of participants, teachers, 
other data sources— are specifically identified, and records are located. 

To ensure consistency, completeness, and objectivity of the data collection, procedures and forms 
are usually developed that guide the process of collecting information for the evaluation. This 
can be done immediately after the evaluation design is finalized so that program staff can 
integrate data collection activities with their normal staff duties. 

To demonstrate using the example above, intake workers may include an addendum to the 
participant application form to capture more detailed characteristics data to guide assignment of 
participants to the evaluation worksites. This is done to ensure that the groups are comparable. 

Or. case managers may conduct interviews each week to measure participant efficiency along 
with their normal questions about participant progress. 

Staff who are collecting data for the evaluation should be briefed about the procedures and any 
forms used and how they are to respond when questions arise. Care should be taken to impress 
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upon them the importance of following directions explicitly, or seeking guidance from the 
evaluation supervisor, to avoid wide variance in interpretation of the data collection procedures. 
If information is distorted by biases or differences introduced by the data collectors, the results 
will be meaningless. 

If data collection extends beyond the employment period of program staff, arrangements must 
be made to ensure that any break in continuity will have no affect on the quality of the data. For 
instance, if participants are accustomed to interviews with their case manager who leaves at the 
end of the summer, the followup interviews conducted by a stranger will not represent the same 
level of rapport and may affect the participants' candor. One remedy is to allow more time for 
establishing rapport during the course of the followup interviews. 

Data Analysis: The final task is to analyze the collected information to answer the study 
questions. Sometimes, a data matrix is useful for this purpose. Tables of data are other ways 
that raw data can be aggregated to begin the analysis process. 

In our example, participant characteristic data for each worksite would be presented on a table 
to show how the participants compared on this dimension. Similarly, another table would show 
the number of participants assigned to each worksite representing method A and B. 

Once tables characterizing each dimension are constructed, statements can be made about the 
interactions of the dimensions. For instance, comparisons can be made about the productivity 
of groups using method A with groups using method B, differences in productivity of large and 
small groups, or effects of the two methods on attendance and work related behaviors. These 
represent findings of the evaluation. 

The more ambitious evaluation may choose a cross-cut analysis technique to analyze data. A 
matrix is prepared where one axis represents each worksite and the other axis represents 
dimensions or data of interest. This generates multiple data cells that can then be compared in 
three ways. First, cells representing a single dimension can be compared for every worksite. For 
instance, the age range of participants can be compared for every worksite to show how they 
varied between groups using method A and groups using method B. This is similar to the use 
of a table for this purpose. 

Second, all cells for each worksite can be compared to provide a profile of the worksite across 
key dimensions. 

Third, selected cells for each worksite can be compared. For instance, the measures of 
productivity for each worksite can be related to age of participants and work related behavior 
ratings. 

The matrix has the advantage of allowing an instantaneous cross comparison of multiple featuies 
of the worksites being evaluated. Once developed, the matrix facilitates a more comprehensive 
analysis of the data elements. 

The timing of the analysis task is a functions of two factors — the availability of the data and the 
change agent agenda. Although some of the tabulation of data can occur simultaneously to the 
data collection task, analysis typically follows the completion of data collection. Likewise, it 
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should be coordinated with the most opportune time for the presentation of findings to achieve 
its purpose. Therefore, staff resources must be planned accordingly. 



Summary: An evaluation can be very useful tool for winning support of reluctant community 
agencies if it is well focused and planned in advance. There are common sense guidelines that 
ensure the integrity of the evaluation and methods for organizing the evaluation so that it does 
not detract from normal program operations. 

The extent of the evaluation effort is a matter of availability of resources and time for planning. 
Almost any SDA can afford some type of evaluation activity if it is planned in advance so that 
udata collection activities can be integrated with summer staff's normal work duties. 
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Interactive Skills for Change Agents 
A Handbook 



Some "Do's and Don'ts" for Change Agents 

Basic Communication Skills 

Guidelines for Giving and Receiving Feedback 

Conducting Effective Briefings 

Running Effective Meetings 

Facilitating Focus Groups 
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Some "Do's and Don'ts" for Change Agents 
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1. In a group, DON'T do all of the talking! If you dominate the discussion and deny other 
people the right to participate, they probably will stop paying attention and begin to resent 
you. 

2. DO be a good listener. Pay attention to what group members say, paraphrase their ideas, 
and ask short questions that encourage participation. Be eager to understand other points 
of view! 

3. DON'T be too quick to disagree! Give the speaker a chance to complete a thought, and 
encourage other group members to ask clarifying questions before objecting. You will 
probably find that there is actually more agreement than disagreement. 

4. DON'T interrupt, even if you observe a flaw in the speaker's logic. If you interrupt, you 
run the risk of excluding yourself from the group. Remember— interruptions usually 
irritate, and irritation does not promote mutuality! 

5. DON'T be argumentative — the other person just may be right! 

6. DO mquirt— DON'T attack! Illustrate good group behavior by disclosing your own 
attitudes, beliefs, commitments, plans, and ideas. Launching an offensive will drop the 
curtain on participation and, like an interruption, may exclude you from the group. 

7. DO paraphrase differing opinions until everyone agrees that you understand the issue. 
As a change agent, this will strengthen your position in the group as you help clarify 
issues and set the stage for consideration of alternative solutions. 

8. DO keep the group on track. If a group member begins to digress, tactfully interrupt, 
postpone consideration of the new topic, and bring the discussion back to key issues. 

9. DON'T be afraid to acknowledge that someone else may be right even if you 

vehemently disagree with him/her at first. Give the group the opportunity the examine 
both sides of an issue. 

10. DO admit your own errors! There never was, and never will be, a person who does not 
make mistakes! 

11. DO remember that the words "meeting" and "conference" often generate such comments 
as "Not again!" If you can quickly transform group agreements into action, you will win 
the respect of group members and make them feel that another meeting just may be 
worthwhile! 

BEST COPY AVAILABLI 
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12. DON'T expect all group members to participate immediately. Some people need a longer 
warm-up period before they feel comfortable speaking up in groups. Gently encourage 
participation, but don't push. 

13. DO be satisfied with sma!l gains in the early stages of facilitating change. Remember 
Neil Armstrong's words when he stepped on the moon for the first time: "That's one 
small step for man, one giant leap for mankind." 



Adapted from Administrator Leadership Clinics: NAESP-NASSP. Produced under Grant Number 
OEG-0-73-6122, funded under the Right to Read Effort, U.S. Office of Education. 



Basic Communication Skills 



Many hours of study have been devoted to the importance of good connnnunication skills in 
successful personal and professional relationships. Despite these many costly hours of research, 
misunderstanding, misinterpretation, and plain lack of communication continue to cause negative 
reactions ranging from hurt feelings to million-dollar mistakes. 

Given the diversity of our society, it is not surprising that we frequently miscommunicate. When 
applied to communications, the colloquial phrase "Do you know where I am coming from?" is 
quite relevant. In our everyday interactions we are likely to encounter and communicate with 
people from different geographical regions, ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds, and 
upbringings. Is it any wonder that we frequently feel misunderstood? 

Following is a brief discussion of basic communication skills. Above all, an agent of change 
must be an effective communicator. These skills will be essential topis as you take on your new 
role. 

Listening 



Listening is not synonymous with hearing. Hearing is the physical part of listening — it relates 
to our ears sensing sound waves. Listening involves not only hearing, but also the interpretation 
of what was heard, which leads to either understanding or misunderstanding, the evaluation of 
what was heard, and the decision about how to use the information. 

Studies show that we spend about 80 percent of our waking hours in some form of 
communication. Although we are taught to speak almost from the time we are born, and taught 
to read and write starting at about age 4 or 5, we are never formally taught how to listr n. If we 
presume that studies are true, then we spend about 40 percent of our time doing something for 
which we are not trained because we take it for granted. 

When you listen attentively and respond appropriately, you demonstrate sincerity, enthusiasm, 
and concern. The behavior you exhibit and the type of response you make will differ depending 
on the purpose of the message. The following chart describes the purpose of messages and 
relates it to appropriate behavioral and verbal responses. 
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LISTENING AND RESPOND! MG 


Purpose of Message 


Your Behavior 


Example of Your 
Response 


1 0 csidDiisn dnci mdinidin 
a nonthreatening 
atmosphere 


uon I agree or uisagree, use 
noncommittal words and 
positive tone of voice. 


1 sec. or un nun. 
"That's interesting." 


To show you are listening 
and understanding 

To let the speaker know 
you grasp facts 


Paraphrase basic ideas; 
emphasize facts. 


"If I understand, your idea 
is ..." 

"In other words, your 
decision is ..." 


To show you are listening 
and understanding 

To let the speaker know 
you grdsp reelings 


Reflect basic feelings. 


"If I understand correctly, 
you feel that ..." 

"In other words, you were 
prcuy uisiurucu uy ... 


To help the speaker clarify 
the content 


Ask clarifying questions. 


"What do you mean by ...?" 

"Can you give me an 
example?" 

"What alternative have you 
considered?" 


To pull out important 
ideas, facts, and feelings 

To establish a basis for 
further discussion 

To review progress 


Paraphrase and reflect major 
ideas and feelings. 


"These seem to be the key 
ideas you've expressed so 
far ..." 

"If I understand you, you 
feel this way about the 
situation ..." 





Good listening habits have their basis in the Golden Rule: "Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you." The following list of "Do's and Don'ts" sums up how the Golden Rule 
applies to listening skills. 
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DO'S 

Pay attention both to verbal and nonverbal messages. In other words, pay attention to how 
something is being said as well as to what is being said. 

Listen for ideas, not just words, so that you get the entire picture. 

Resist the temptation to wrap up a statement or problem before the speaker gets to the 
end. 

Use occasional interjections such as "I see" or "yes" to show the speaker that you are 
following the conversation. 

Concentrate on what the speaker is saying, not what you think will be said next. 
Stop talking! You can't listen if you are talking. 

DON'Ts 

Don't fake understanding. If you are not sure what was said or what was meant, ask a 
clarifying question. 

Don't say "I know how you feel." Demonstrate your understanding by paraphrasing what 
you heard. 

Don't interrupt. Be patient and allow some time for pauses. 

Don't begin formulating your response until the speaker has presented a complete thought. 

Don't allow your own biases to influence what you hear. Be aware of your biases so that 
you can overcome them. 



It is a fact that we think a lot faster than we talk. The average person speaks at between 1 10 and 
125 words per minute. However, our minds race along at about five times that rate. This 
discrepancy gives our minds plenty of time to wander. Use the previous tips to sharpen your 
listening skills and become a more effective change agent. 

Paraphrasing 



Paraphrasing is generally linked to good listening skills. However, this is a skill that is essential 
in facilitating change and, therefore, is given special attention in this discussion. Paraphrasing 
is simply restating what the speaker has said or stating the meaning of what was said in different 
words for clarification. 
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For change to occur in a number of organizations simultaneously, all of the partners and work 
group members must agree on the nature of the problem and the approach to a solution. As 
stated earlier, based on our diverse society, there is a greater possibility for us to 
miscommunicate and misunderstand one another than it is for us to "get it right." As a work 
group facilitator, you will have ensure that all the members of the group know what they are 
agreeing to before proceeding with a plan. 

One way of ensuring understanding is by paraphrasing statements made by a work group member 
for the group as a whole. Refer to the Listening and Responding Chart for appropriate statements 
to use in paraphrasing. For instance, you may begin by saying "In other words, you are saying 
that ..." or "If I understand you correctly, your idea is ..." Hearing you restate the idea, the 
speaker has the opportunity to clarify any misunderstandings. In reaching consensus, it is a good 
idea to encourage all work group members to paraphrase as well as ask questions to :nsure 
understanding. 



D escribing Feelings, Behavior, and Facts 

The words we choose have a powerful impact on our listeners. The use of emotionally laden 
descriptors and words that reflect biases are more likely to make a listener defensive and cause 
misunderstanding than they are to emphasize a point. In taking on the role of change agent, it 
is important for you to be clear in your communications and use language that facilitates 
understanding and consensus. Here are some fairiy simple guidelines to help you describe 
feelings, behavior, and facts. 

Feelings: Describe your own feelmgs only. Attempting to describe someone else's feelings 
can be dangerous if you either overstate or understate the intensity o^ those 
feelings. Further, if you try to "get rid of bad feelings," you run the risk of 
denying the other person's right to his/her feelings (e.g., "It's not that bad ..." or 
"You shouldn't feel that way ...") 

Behavior: Describe only what you see, not what you think is going on. You can easily get 
into trouble by ascribing a motive to another's behavior. To be on the safe side, 
describe only observable behavior and avoid analyzing what you see. 

Facts: As with behavior, do not try to interpret facts; simply report what you know. 

Adding your own interpretation becomes editorializing, which is giving your 
opinion of the facts rather than the facts as they are. Remember, your perceptions 
and opinions are your own, not everyone else's. 
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Nonverbal Communication 



A great deal of meaning is conveyed nonverbally — through gestures, eye contact, voice cues, and 
posture. Nonverbal cues "demand" a response from other people in a conversation. 

Nonverbal communication is more involuntary than verbal communication. Nonverbal and verbal 
communication occur together, and when they contradict each other, the nonverbal overrides the 
verbal. Following are discussions about important nonverbal cues. 



Posture: Correct posture communicates confidence. If you are standing, the best speaking 
position is standing comfortably with feet about 6 inches apart and one foot 
slightly in front of the other. A good way to indicate a significant point is to take 
a step forward as you make the point. An effective way to make a transition to 
a new thought is to pause slightly, then take a step back or walk to one side. If 
you are sitting, the most appropriate posture is somewhere in between standing 
and sitting up "ramrod" straight. Sit comfortably and lean forward slightly to 
emphasize an important point. 

Gesture: Any gesture that calls attention to itself draws attention to the delivery, rather than 
the content, of the presentation. Avoid such gestures as playing with change in 
your pocket, repeatedly jabbing the air with your finger or chopping at the air with 
your hand, and clenching your fists. 

Use gestures to enhance and reinforce your message. Effective speakers use 
natural conversational gestures such as leaning forward, reaching out, and making 
natural hand movements. 



Facial 

Expression: Many components operate in conjunction to produce facial expressions. The 
forehead and eyebrows, eyes, mouth, jaw, and facial muscles work together. Try 
to make your expression relaxed, and don't forget to smile when appropriate. 



Appearance: Factors that influence appearance include dress, grooming, hair style, jewelry, and 
cosmetics. We stereotype others by the way they talk, the language they use, the 
way they move, and the way they look. Before someone even speaks, we make 
a number of judgments based on appearance. Always maintain a professional 
appearance. 
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Voice: 



Put expression in your voice, and show enthusiasm. Natural and appropriate 
expression makes you a more convincing speaker. Following are voice variables 
to consider: 



• Rate of Speech — The human mind can process information at about 
600 words per minute. However, we can only speak effectively at 
about 1 10 words a minute. Speaking distinctly and naturally when 
making presentations is more convincing than using theatrical 
speech patterns. 

• Pitch — Allow your voice patterns to rise and fall with the points 
you want to emphasize. Show natural enthusiasms; avoid a 
monotone that puts people to sleep. 

• Volume — Speak loudly and clearly enough so that everyone in the 
room can hear you; change the volume and pause to emphasize 
points. 

Eye Contact: Your single most effective communication tool is eye contact. It makes your 
message more believable and understandable, and it personalizes meaning. Eye 
contact also helps you overcome nervousness. However, keep your eye contact 
natural — people get uncomfortable when they feel they are being stared at. 
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Guidelines for Giving and Receiving Feedback 



Giving Feedback 



1. Ensure Readiness of the Receiver 

Give feedback only when there are clear indications that the receiver is ready tor it. If 
not ready, the receiver will likely not hear the feedback or will misinterpret it. 

2. Be Descriptive, Not Interpretive 

Giving feedback should mean acting as a "candid camera." It should be a clear report of 
the facts, rather than your ideas about why things happened or what was meant by them. 
It is up to the receiver to consider the reasons for and meaning of the event or to invite 
the person giving the feedback to enter into the discussion. 

3. Describe Recent Events 

The closer the feedback is given to the time an event takes place, the better. When 
feedback is given immediately, the receiver is likely to be clear about what was meant. 
The feelings associated with the event still exist and therefore can be used to understand 
what the feedback means. 

4. Give Feedback at Appropriate Times 

Feedback should be given when there is a good chance it will be helpful. Feedback may 
not be helpful if the receiver feels that there currently is other work that demands more 
attention. It is also good to keep in mind that critical feedback in front of others may be 
more damaging than helpful. 

5. Describe New Things 

There is a tendency when giving feedback to say only the obvious. Consider whether che 
things to which you are reacting really may be new information for the receiver. The 
infonnation should not simply be a report on what you saw the receiver doing, but rather 
a report on the way it caused you to feel or the situation you felt it put you in. 

6. Describe Changeable Things 

Feedback can lead to improvement only when it is about things that can be changed. 
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Do Not Demand Change 



Feedback should not be confused with asking a person to change. It is up to the receiver 
to change and to consider whether he/she wishes to change on the basis of new 
information. It might be helpful to include that you would like to see him/her change in 
certain ways. What is not apt to be helpful is to say, in effect, "I have told you what's 
wrong with you, now change!" 

8. Do Not Overload 

When learning how to give feedback, we sometimes tend to overdo it. It's as if we were 
telling the receiver, "I just happen to have a list of suggestions here, and if you'll settle 
back for a few hours, I'll read them to you." The receiver replies. "Wait a minute. I'd 
prefer you give them to me one at a time at moments v/hen I can really work on them. 
I can't handle a long list at once." 

9. Give Feedback To Be Helpful 

You should always consider your own reasons for giving your reactions. Are you trying 
to be helpful to the receiver? Or are you really just getting rid of some of your own 
feelings or using the occasion to try to get the receiver to do something that would be 
helpful to you? If you are doing more than trying to help the receiver, share your 
additional reasons for giving feedback so that he/she will better understand what you are 
saying. 

10. Share Something With Receiver 

Giving feedback can sometimes take on the feeling of one-upmanship. The receiver goes 
away feeling as if he/she is not as good as the giver, because his/her potential for 
improvement was the focus of the feedback. The giver may feel as if he/she has given 
a lecture from the lofty pinnacle of some imaginary state of perfection. The exchange 
often can be kept in better balance by the giver including some of hi.s/her own feelings 
and concerns. 

Receiving Feedback 



1. State What You Want Feedback About 

Let the person giving feedback know specific things about which you would like his/her 
reactions. 
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2. Check What You Have Heard 

Check to be sure you understood what the person was trying to say. Because the topic 
was your own behavior, you may tend to think about the meaning of the feedback before 
you are sure you heard it as it was intended. 

3. Share Your Reactions About Feedback 

Your own feelings may become so involved that you forget to share your reactions to 
feedback. If the person who talked to you leaves not knowing whether he/she was helpful 
and how you feel toward him/her, that person may be less apt to give feedback in the 
future. The giver needs your reactions about what was helpful and what was not to know 
whether he/she is giving you useful feedback. 





Adapted from Human Resource Services. Department of Education. Tallahassee. Florida. 
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Conducting Effective Briefings 



A briefing is simply the presentation of infoiination in a logical and condensed form. There are 
four types of briefings: persuasive, explanatory, instructional, and narrative. You most likely will 
have occasion to use all four types as you build your coalition and implement your program. 
Each type is described below. 

• Persuasive briefings are designed to excite an audience and convince it to invest 
in some way in an organization's products, services, or goals. For instance, you 
might prepare a briefing for a group of worksite supervisors to spark interest in 
the work and learning concept. In this case, the briefing would be designed to 
"hook" the supervisors on the idea and give them confidence in the goals of the 
program and the abilities of program operators. 

• Explanatory briefings are used to present basic information to give the audience 
new information or to enhance understanding. Although persuasion is part of this 
type of briefing, it is not the main. goal. You might use this type of briefing with 
your work group or employers and educators who have been involved in summer 
work and learning programs in the past to explain the focus of the program. 

• Instructional briefings are given to teach others how to use something, such as 
a new procedure or form. For example, you would use this type of "mini training 
session" to show staff how to use portfolio assessment. 

• Narrative briefings are used simply to bring an audience up to date. An oral 
progress or status report can be considered a narrative briefing. 

Regardless of the type of briefing you are giving, there are six steps to follow to prepare your 
presentation: 

1. Establish your objectives. You should be clear about the purpose of the briefing 
and your hope about its results. Do not confuse the objective of the program with 
the objective of the briefing. 

For instance, if you are giving a persuasive briefing to a group of worksite 
supervisors to solicit their participation in work groups that will develop projects 
to meet certain skill requirements, the objective of the briefing is to encourage 
supervisors' participation, not to develop the projects. 
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Just as your objective must be realistic in terms of your expected results, these 
results must be realistic in terms of the following: 

• Scope — Can you prepare and present the briefing in the time 
available? 

• Audience's knowledge and background 

• Audience's ability to act 

Anai>. your audience. Be sure that you have a clear picture of who your 
audience members are so that you can tailor your briefing for them. Ideally, you 
should know their motivations, knowledge, and opinions; the advantages and 
disadvantages of the briefing objectives to them; and what their "hot buttons" are 
in relation to the subject. 

For example, if your audience is a group of teachers who have staffed the 
educational component of summer programs in previous years, and you are 
briefing them about the procedures for operating a worksite-based work and 
learning program, you will have a basis of understanding already. If you make 
some general assumptions about the teachers, you might say that they are 
motivated to be involved in the program because they believe they can make a 
difference in the lives of their students. They obviously know a lot about summer 
youth programs and probably have a high opinion of them, given that they are 
taking part in a program again. At this point you may need to check the validity 
of your assumptions and begin gathering information relating to the remaining 
questions. 

In the briefing, you can capitalize on the audience's motivation by being 
enthusiastic and factual when describing how work and learning programs benefit 
participants. You can use the teachers' knowledge of summer programs by 
comparing the programs in which they were involved with the work and learning 
program. Knowing what their "hot buttons" are will be useful in dispelling their 
fears about and garnering support for the changes they are facing. 

Prepare your preliminary outline. Once you have established the primary 
objective of the briefing and analyzed your audience, you should begin to develop 
the specific objectives to be covered in your presentation. What are the main 
ideas and concepts you want to present? What points do you need to make to 
achieve your desired results? Write your ideas in conclusive, complete sentences, 
and include the reasons why the idea needs to be presented. Be sure that your 
ideas lead directly to accomplishing your specific objective and the results you are 
seeking. Do not include more than five major ideas in your presentation. 
Remember, this is a briefing! 
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4. Select resource material to support and enhance your presentation. For each 
main idea, identify and list the material you will need to support the idea in an 
interesting and effective manner. Ask yourself these questions about your 
material: 

• How much detail is needed? 

• What is the best way of communicating my main points to this 
audience? 

• Do I want the audience to respond immediately, or am I planting 
seeds for future action? 

• What material should I withhold from the briefing so that it can be 
used in the question-and-answer session? 

• Are each of my main ideas essential to meeting the objective? 

Do not make the mistake of including too much material! Use visual aids in the 
form of overhead slides, flip charts, and handouts to enhance your presentation. 
Be sure that your aids are of high quality and to the point. 

5. Organize material for effective presentation. This is the time to develop a 
specific presentation outline. Most briefings can be divided into three major 
elements: introduction, body, and conclusion. 

• Introduction — This is where you capture the audience's attention 
and state the main idea of your briefing. You can do this by 
asking a question you will answer later, relating an interesting 
incident or anecdote, giving an arresting fact, or making a promise. 
Whatever you do make it engaging — if you lose them here, you've 
lost them for good. 

• Body — The purpose of this section is to develop the main ideas 
and build support for them. To do this you can use support 
devices such as facts, figures, statistics, definitions, examples and 
illustrations, anecdotes, and authoritative statements. Be sure that 
your support devices are relevant and accurate, easy to explain, and 
present a strong argument against opposing views. 

• Closing — To "drive home" your idea at the end of the presentation, 
review the purpose and restate the main ideas. You may want to 
appeal to the audience for some action and open a discussion or 
question-and-answer period. Make every effort to finish in the 
time allotted — don't sabotage the results by keeping people past the 
time you promised to let them go! 
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Practice, practice, practice! This is perhaps the most important step in your 
preparation. You can develop a dynamite briefing and completely blow it by 
stumbling through the presentation! Rehearsing gives you the opportunity to time 
yourself and become more comfortable with the material and with speaking 
naturally so that you do not have to rely on your notes. In addition, rehearsing 
gives you the opportunity to identify any flaws in your material. Try giving the 
presentation aloud to yourself, then tape (audio or video) yourself, and then try to 
get an audience of friends or coworkers together to critique your perfonnance. 
Finally, take some time to sit back, close your eyes, and visualize yourself making 
a truly successful presentation! 
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Running Effective Meetings 



Effective meetings mean results! Meeting objectives are accomplished because the group is able 
to work together in a reasonable amount of time. The right content (objectives), the appropriate 
process (group behavior), and sufficient time (logistics) are the key elements in achieving results. 
The objectives should be clear and relevant, no one individual should dominate or disrupt the 
group, the group should remain focused on the objectives, there should be adequate time for 
everyone to participate in the discussion, a positive outcome should be achieved, and everyone 
should leave the meeting feeling good! Sounds impossible, doesn't it? It can be done, however, 
if you are skilled in the three primary functions of a meeting leader: 

1. Planning the meeting 

2. Keeping the meeting on course 

3. Evaluating the meeting and following up 
Following is a discussion of each of these functions. 

Planning the Meeting 



Careful planning is necessary to meet all the criteria mentioned previously. Meeting planning 
includes six basic steps: 

1. Define the purpose of the meeting. Being precise in this definition will ensure 
that your planning time and energy will be well spent. Basically, meetings are 
held for one or more of five purposes. The following table reviews these five 
purposes and lists who should be involved in each. 
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MEETING PURPOSE MATRIX 


Basic Purpose 


When 


Who 


Caution 


To give or get 
information 


Group leader or 
members need to 
share or receive 
information. 


Those who must 
master the 
information 


Use a meeting format 
only if the 
information requires 
explanation, 
discussion, or 
clarification. 
Otherwise, a memo 
migni oe more 
efficient. 


To solve a 
problem 


Problem exists in 
which group 
resources can be 
used to find a 
solution. 


Those affected by the 
problem 


Be sure to clearly 
identify and define 
the problem before 
looking for solutions. 


To make a 
decision 


Group input is 
valuable to the 
decision-making 
process and the 
resulting outcome. 


Those who must 
implement the 
decision 


The best way to begin 
this type of meeting 
is to "decide how to 
decide" (i.e., 
consensus, majority 
rule, etc.). 


To organize and 
plan 


General 

responsibilities are 
known. Group now 
needs to define goals 
and plan course of 
action. 


Those responsible for 
the work 


This type of meeting 
requires the most 
amount of time. Be 
sure to budget enough 
time to accomplish all 
of your objectives. 


To initiate 
specific action 


Organizational 
planning is 
completed. Group is 
now ready to begin 
1 delineating tasks. 


Those responsible for 
getting the tasks done 


It is a good idea to 
record during the 
meeting who has 
assumed which 
responsibilities. 



If you determine that your meeting has more than one basic purpose, you need to think about 
how the purposes relate and which one should logically be accomplished first. 
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2. List the attainable objectives. Once you have established the purpose of the meeting, 
derive a list of possible objectives from the purpose statement. Prioritize the objectives 
and then make a list of the objectives of highest priority that can be addressed in the time 
planned for the meeting. 

3. Develop an agenda to meet the objectives. The welcome and adjournment are required 
on every agenda. Following are other standard elements that are often included: 

• Introductions 

• Announcements 

• Review of previous meetings 

• Breaks 

• Scheduling of future meetings 

To establish a list of agenda items that best accomplish your objectives, it is 
recommended that you use the same process of prioritization that you used to establish 
the objectives: 

• Make a list of all possible ways to accomplish each objective. 
f Set priorities for each objective. 

• Select the high priority actions or combination of actions that will best 
meet your objectives. 

Finally, order your agenda items in terms of one of the three of the following: 

• Time — Items requiring the greatest amount of time are scheduled first. 

• Importance — Items of the most critical importance are scheduled first. 

• Chronology — Items are scheduled in a "building" order that makes sense 
in terms of the process of accomplishing the work (i.e.. clearly defining a 
problem before discussing solutions). 

4. Select and inform the participants. First, notify meeting participants either orally or 
in writing. Regardless of which method you choose, the notification should include a 
statement that identifies you as the meeting leader, gives a brief description of the 
meeting purpose, and explains why the participant would be a valuable asset. 
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Second, discuss the logistics — date, time location, any special provisions, and the date or 
time by which the individuals should notify you about whether they will attend the 
meeting. It is usually better to postpone a meeting than it is to hold it with too few 
participants. 

It is advisable to provide the participants with a copy of the agenda before the meeting. 
This gives them a chance to fully understand the meeting purpose and to think about their 
contributions. 

5. Identify and prepare materials and logistics. This planning step does not take much 
time, but it is invaluable! Make yourself a checklist to review before the meeting (a few 
hours or days depending on the nature of the materials you will be using). 

• Materials and supplies you need to check for will change from meeting to 
meeting, but generally they include copies of the agenda, copies of 
handouts, prepared flip charts or other visual aids, name tags, note paper 
and pens, flip charts, projector and replacement bulb, and extension cord. 

• Logistical considerations that should be included on your checklist are the 
size of the room (Is it large enough? Is it suitable for using audiovisual 
equipment?), adequate lighting, heating/air conditioning, appropriate room 
arrangement, and adequate number of chairs. 

6. Choose recording and evaluation metiiods. Be sure that you have designated a person 
to record the meeting, and review with him/her the type of information that is most 
important. The following table refers back to the five basic reasons for holding meeting, 
and shows what type of information is most essential. 
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MEETING INFORMATION CHECKLIST 


Meeting Purpose 


Record This Information 


1 . To give or get information 


The main points of the information 
presented 


2. To solve a problem 


The specific definition of the problem and 
all possible solutions 


3. To make a decision 


The final decision and all main points 
leading to and supporting the decision 


4. To organize/plan 


All defined goals and the specific work 
plans organized in the meeting 


5. To initiate a specific action 


All delegated responsibilities, the 
individuals assuming the responsibilities, 
and the time guidelines for accomplishing 
tasks 



Evaluation of the meeting process is an important step that should not be missed at the 
conclusion of the meeting. Evaluate the meeting simply by reviewing the objective'; and 
discussing the meeting outcomes with the participants or by distributing an informal questionnaire 
and asking participants to write their reactions to the meeting. 



Leading Meetings 



The degree of control that you exert in a meeting is your leadership style. The following 
diagram illustrates the range of styles, from authoritative to laissez-faire. 



MEETING LEADERSHIP STYLE 

Control Continuum 

more control least control 

exerted exerted 

< ► 

DIRECTOR FACILITATOR CONVENER 
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The meeting leader who feels the need to exercise complete power and full control at all times 
adopts the director style. The director assumes that he/she is the best judge of what needs to be 
done and how it should be done. 

A second leadership style is the facilitator. This meeting leader assumes that participants should 
be given reasonable freedom of action, equal opportunity to contribute, and full responsibility for 
their assigned tasks. 

The third type of meeting leader is the convener. This leader assumes responsibility for 
arranging the meeting and assembling the participants. The convener does not contribute to or 
take responsibility for the meeting except as a participant. 

No leadership style is right or wrong. Such considerations as meeting purpose and time 
constraints determine which style is appropriate. If a project must be organized within an hour, 
the director style will probably be most effective. If a decision that directly affects each 
participant needs to be made, the facilitator style is probably best. If a problem has to be solved 
between groups or individuals, the convener style is the best approach. You will need to 
consider these factors and then choose the leadership style that best suits the purpose of the 
meeting. 

It is imperative for you to get participants to work together to accomplish the objectives of the 
meeting. To do this, you need to know something about group process — the way people interact, 
communicate, and relate to one another. Group process is not what the group members are 
doing, but rather how they are doing it. 

If we use an analogy here, meeting content and purpose can be viewed as an iceberg. The 
content is the tip of the iceberg — the part we can see. The process is akin to the area of the 
iceberg that is below the water — it cannot be observed, but it is often the greater part of what 
goes on in a group. Group content includes the following: 

1 . The task the group is attempting to accomplish 

2. Task information 

3. Public agenda for the meeting 

4. Formal rules by which the group operates 

5. Formal authority structure in the group 

6. Formal purpose or mission of the group 
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The process of group interaction, by contrast, includes tlie following; 



How the group works together in accomplishing the task 



2. 



Feelings of the group members 



3. 



Hidden agendas of the group members 



4. 



Unwritten norms of behavior 



J. 



Informal leadership in the group. 



6. 



Group members' own needs 



The ways in which the content and the process issues interact in any group affect how well the 
task gets done. If the group process is ineffective and the elements of open participation, 
exchange of ideas, and effective problem solving are missing, the task will not be accomplished 
successfully regardless of the expertise of the group. To understand group process, it is helpful 
to become familiar with the three categories of meeting behaviors: 

1. "Getting the Job Done" Behaviors — As the phrase suggest, these are task- oriented 
behaviors. Without certain group members acting out these behaviors, nothing 
would be accomplished! 

2. "Keeping on Board" Behaviors — These behaviors are every bit as important to 
conducting a successful meeting as the Category 1 behaviors. Without some of 
the group members performing these behaviors, the work of the meeting might get 
done, but nobody would feel good about it! 

3. "Off Course" Behaviors — Behaviors in this category disrupt the meeting process, 
keep work from being accomplished, and make other group members 
uncomfortable or angry. 

Following are lists of behaviors that people exhibit in each of the three categories. People will 
not always display the same behavior type during the entire group process. Instead, they will 
switch from category to category depending on the circumstances. 
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"Getting the Job Done" Behaviors 



1 . " Initiating — Developing and contributing new ideas or stimulating the group to 

undertake new directions 

2. Summarizing — Pulling ideas, suggestions, and activities together 

3. Clarifying — Helping group members understand what is being said or what is 
happening in the group 

4. Information seeking — Asking for clarification of facts 

5. Information giving — Offering facts or generalizations about issues 

6. Decision testing — Seeking consensus on the content of decisions the group has 
made 

7. Monitoring — Keeping track and informing the group of progress 

"Keeping on Board" Behaviors 

1. Encouraging — Commending and supporting the contributions of others 

2. Harmonizing — Mediating differences among others 

3^ Gatekeeping — Ensuring that everyone's opinions/ideas are heard 




"Off Course" Behaviors 

1. Blocking — Insisting on positions or bringing back issues the group has rejected 



2. Dominating — Attempting to exert authority by manipulating the group 

3. Avoiding — Withdrawing from the group 



"Off course" behaviors usually indicate that the person is not getting his/her needs met by the 
group process. It is important to remember that just because someone is blocking, for instance, 
it does not necessarily mean that n is his/her motivation to be a troublemaker. The "blocker" 
may see the need to block group process to get a point across. Once that goal is accomplished, 
the person may not have the need to block any longer. 

It is important to remember that unless many of the task and maintenance roles are executed in 
the meeting process, tasks may not be accomplished. Without initiating behavior, it is difficult 
to get things under way. Without information seeking and information giving, there will be little 
exchange of ideas. Unless decisions are confirmed by the group, the participants may be 
confused about what has been decided and may be unclear about whether the meeting goals were 
actually accomplished. Unless there is harmonizing or gatekeeping, which allows the 
contribution of creative input, progress toward task completion may be seriously impeded. 
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Finally, it is important to recognize nongroup behavior. This type of behavior, if handled 
effectively, can alert the group to a need for change. The meeting leader has the responsibility 
to observe the group process and to get the maximum from the group by assisting in overcoming 
problems. 
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Maintaining Direction 



Maintaining the direction of a meeting is not always easy. The following tips and techniques 
may help. A word of caution is in order, however. Be sure to use tact in handling these 
situations. You do not want to discredit anyone's idea or discourage anyone's participation. 

• Refer to the objectives. The best way to bring off-course discussion back to your 
topic is by referring to your well-defined objectives. If the point being made does 
not relate directly to accomplishing the objectives, tell group members that the 
point needs to be presented at a later time. The following statements can be used 
to bring the discussion beck to the objectives: 

"That is an interesting idea, Sam. I'd like to hear more about it after we've taken 
care of these objectives." 

"You've made an important point, Barbara. I want to schedule that for further 
discussion at our next meeting." 

• Ask direct questions. Many times meeting discussion that goes off course can 
still be somewhat relevant to your objectives. You can use direct questions to 
guide the discussion back to the objectives. Do this by paraphrasing or referring 
to what has been said and relating it to the objectives. For instance: 

"You are saying, then, that the project should not be expanded to include these 
points?" 

"Based on what you just said, would you agree with this idea?" 

Sometimes a meeti'^;: discussion can become too narrow to encompass the scope 
of the objective. In this situation, a follow-up question can be used to expand the 
discussion and encourage a more divergent outlook from participants. Here are 
some sample follow-up questions: 

"Why don't we take that idea one step further?" 

"Are there other alternatives that we can consider?" 

Monitoring and maintaining direction of communications in the group is an important function 
of the group leader. All too often, precious time is lost due to a communication problem. 
Participants who assume that they understand one another at the beginning of a meeting often 
find later that they waste time arguing unnecessarily. 
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You can avoid wasting time by clarifying (helping participants understand what is being said) 
and monitoring (keeping track and informing participants on meeting content and progress). If 
behavior that takes discussion off course becomes a problem in a meeting, you may want to try 
the following techniques: 



Behavior 


Technique 


uominciiing 


♦ Tntprmnt tactfullv with a (Juestion or 
summarizing statement. 

♦ When the talker pauses, rephrase one of 
his/her statements and move on. 

♦ Allow the group to cut off this 
participant. 


Avoiding 


♦ When asking a question, make eye 
contact with the participant. 

♦ Involve this participant in small group 
work and ask him/her to report back. 

♦ Ask this participant a direct question. 


Blocking, 
Argumentative 


♦ Ask participant to summarize the 
position with which he/she disagrees. 

♦ Change the subject. 

♦ Let the group handle this participant. 


Side Conversations 


♦ Stop talking and wait for side 
conversation to end. 

♦ Ask one of the talkers a direct question. 


Handling Group Problems 



Sometimes a group experiences problems that prevent it from accomplishing meeting goals. 
Generally, you can recognize clues to these problems and intervene to bring the meeting back 
on course. The following chart identifies these clues and the problems they indicate, and possible 
interventions are suggested. 
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Problems 


Possible Reasons 


Suggested Intervention 


Task Avoidance 

• Dodging main issue 

• Discussing extraneous, 
peripheral points 


Group 

• Fears size and 
consequences of problems 
Feels inadequate to handle 
issue 

• Lacks desire to work hard 

• Feels uninvolved 

• Feels hostility toward 
leader or dominant member 

• Expects conflict over main 
issue 

• Fears consequences of 
making decision 


Leader or Participant 

• States observed clues; checks if 
others observed same; suggests 
group discuss why it is avoiding 
task 

If group is unable to openly discuss 
problem, leader can suggest 
following method: 

Each lyronD mpmhpr u/ritf*s hi<:/hpr 
diagnosis of problem on a sheet of 
paper and places it in middle of 
table; the papers are mixed to guard 
members' identities and are then 
read aloud by one group member; 
and after reading all papers, group 
begins discussion. 


Participant Impatience 

• Group is on edge 

• Members speak 
vehemently 

• Group is polarized and 
refuses to compromise 
Participants launch 
personal attacks 


• Group's dissatisfaction 
with itself 

' Resentment toward 

perceived "pushy" leader 
Emotional problem known 
to all but not dealt with 

• Anger toward one 
individual 


Sjimc as in T^sk Avoifl^nrp Otipp 
clues become apparent, diagnosis and 
dealing up front with problem must take 
place. 


Ideas are Attacked 

Statements are attacked 
before participants 
complete Uiem 

• Every suggestion is 
considered impractical 

• No real listening occurs 


• Issue has become polarized 
Group has divided into 2 
or more hostile camps 
Interpersonal problems 
within group 

• Significant 
misunderstanding exists 

1 


Individual makes statement such as 

"For the past 20 minutes no one 
has allowed another person to 
finish a statement." 

Leader checks whether others 
observed same and suggests group 
discuss problem. 

Ask speakers whether they have 
finished and whether they feel tliey 
have been heard. 


l)isa(;reement and 
Polarization 

• Endless arguing over plans 
or priK'cdures 

• Strong disagreement over 
picayune points 


• Conllict in group 

• Hesitation to deal with 
agenda item 
Distrust of meeting 
procedures 

• Fear of "power play" 

• Belief that any decision is 
irrelevant because "higher 
up" will nullify 


Have each member paraphrase what 
the previous speiiker said. 

• Take time to ensure members 
understand issue in same way. 

• Briefly discuss procedures to 
approach problem and reach 
consensus. 

Take time for group to cxiunine 
and understand key assumptions 
held by viirious members 
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Keep in mind that the participants bear part of the responsibility for the outcome of the meeting. 
However, as a meeting leader, you can help participants stay focused and increase the chances 
of attaining your objectives in the time allotted. 

Evaluating the Meeting and Following Up 



Meeting evaluation was discussed as Step 6 in the six-step process for meeting planning. 
Evaluating the meeting is an important step that should not be overlooked. You can review 
meeting objectives and discuss meeting outcomes with participants or distribute an informal 
questionnaire and ask participants to write their reactions to the meeting. 

Providing follow-up is as important to effective meetings as any of the other functions of the 
meeting leader. It will be up to you to "keep the ball rolling" after a meeting. You will need 
to stay in contact with meeting participants to ensure that they are working on any tasks that 
were assigned during the meeting or to determine whether they require any assistance. 
Additionally, if you promise to send participants any information, do so immediately. 
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Facilitating Focus Groups 



Focus group interviews are used by researchers in a number of fields to gain feedback and gather 
information from many people. Following are possible applications of focus groups: 



To market the work and learning program. Focus groups are good starting 
points, especially if you are assisting an SDA other than your own with 
organizational change. Focus groups will help you get a sense of the community's 
resources, the attitudes and capacities of the various community partners, and their 
ideas for academic enrichment. 

To develop curriculum. Focus groups help worksite supervisors and teachers 
think out loud about the key elements of a contextual learning curriculum or plan. 
The groups facilitate placing diverging perspectives on the table so that the 
learning process is better integrated with worksite realities. 

To troubleshoot problems. Focus groups are excellent for gathering information 
on an implementation issues when implementation is shared by several community 
partners. By having all partners represented, you can usually determine where in 
the process the problem resides and what can be done to fix it. 



The major advantage in using focus groups to gather nontechnical information is found in the old 
adage "two heads are better than one." In the case of focus groups, we are talking about several 
heads being better! 

In addition, focus groups are good motivators for getting people to contribute and usually 
generate more ideas than one-on-one interviews. In addition, focus groups are inexpensive! 

The size of a focus group is important; it should be small enough to encourage every member 
to contribute and interact and large enough to encompass different points of view. If you are 
gathering a group of school personnel to help you develop your marketing approach, the group 
needs to comprise a good mix of positions. In this case, 8 to 12 participants would be 
appropriate. 

On the other hand, if the group consists of employers who will offer feedback on curricula, a 
smaller, more homogeneous group would be more productive. Five or six supervisors from the 
same worksite or industry would make up a good focus group in this instance. 

It is always a good idea to have two people run a focus group— one person to facilitate the group 
and the other to take notes. The facilitator is a neutral party who does not actively participate 
in the discussion except to ask questions and support the group process — keeping the group on 
track, encouraging individual participation, ensuring that no one dominates the discussion, and 
managing conflict. 
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The record keeper does not play an active role in the group, but records everything that is said. 
At the conclusion of the focus group, the recorder should write up the comments for review and 
analysis. The ensuing document is your basis for next step, which might be the establishment 
of a work group to begin the change process discussed in Chapter 1 , refining the implementation 
strategy, preparing a curriculum or learning plan, or taking stock. 
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Appendix B 
Job Analysis and Examples 
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JOB ANALYSIS INSTRUCTIONS ANT) EXAMPLES 



ACTIVITIES TO COMPLETE PRIOR TO THE INTERVIEW 

1. Get the full names, organizational addresses, and phone 
numbers of the contact person (the person inside the organization 
who has set up the interview with the job expert) and the job expert 
(the person who has the necessary knowledge to be interviewed 
about the target job) from your teacher. Ask your teacher for any 
other useful information such as directions to the office. 

2. Call the contact person to set up and/or agree to the time and 
place of the interview. (Refer to the "Guidelines for Setting up Phone 
Interviews" in .A.ppendix .A for instructions about topics lo discuss 
with them and the kinds of persons desired for interviews.) 

3. You should have the following materials for the interview. 

* These instructions 

* Criiicality Scale 

Two copies each of Skill Definitions (Competencies and 
Foundations Skills and Personal Qualities) 

* Two Job Analysis Forms 

* Folder to hold all Interview Forms and Other Materials 
Blank Paper for Miscellaneous Note-taking 

Extra pens/pencils 
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The Interview Process 



These instructions are keyed lo the interview form. Study the 
matching section(s) of the form together with the comments about 
each section. 

Roles of Interview Participants 

Team members will pair up to conduct interviews. One member will 
be called the "Interviewer" and the other will be referred to as the 
"Notetaker". (These terms will be used in the rest of this form and 
the job analysis form). Both roles are very important to a successful 
interview. 

The interviewer talks with the job holder during the interview. 
He/she asks the questions and obtains the job-related information 
needed on the Job Analysis Form. This person should write the 
interviewee's answers to questions on his/her copy of the Job 
Analysis Form in case he/she needs to go back to information during 
the interview. Both the interviewer and notetaker can later also 
compare their notes. It is sometimes difficult to fully understand 
what the interviewee has said while deciding what follow-up 
questions to ask. This is the reason why the role of the notetaker is 
so important. 

The notetaker has the job of correctly and legibly writing ALL of the 
answers given by the interviewee onto the Job Analysis Form. The 
notetaker's finished form will be used for all post- interview 
activities. The notetaker should also create a list of skUls which will 
be used in the listing of Illustrative Tasks which will be explained 
later. The process for creating this list is found in the section of this 
form entitled "VI. Collection of Illustrative Tasks". 

Both the interviewer and the notetaker should study the Job 
Analysis Manual and understand the interview process and goals. 
The notetaker has the job of making sure that he/she understands 
the information being discussed during the interview and may ask 
questions during the interview to belter understand, if necessary. 
Neither the interviewer no the notetaker should be afraid to ask 
questions. Most people you will interview want to be sure you 
understand their jobs. They will not know you don't understand 
unless you ask questions. 
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Introduction 



Introduce yourself, and your partner, and give your reasons for 
the interview. Hello. ! am Kerry Lane and this is Ron Smith. We are 
students at (local high school) and Laura Peters, your Director of 
Personnel, set up this interview between us. We are working on a 
project called 

Explain the program and other background 

information related to the interview including SCANS. 

Explain lo the interviewee that you are there to interview 
them in order to find out about the importance of a set of skills for 
doing their jobs successfully. Let them know that you will be asking 
questions and your partner will be writing their answers (although 
you may also be taking notes). Emphasize that: 

their job has been selected as part of a larger set of jobs 

thev are not being judged , instead you are gathering 
information about the skills needed to perform various jobs 

the interview will take between one and one and two hours 

This introduction should take no more than five minutes, 
however, it is very important to set the proper tone or mood for the 
interview. At the end of the introduction, the interviewee should 
understand that they are playing an important role in a project thai 
has important meaning for students and future workers, such as 
yourselves, and we hope, therefore, they be willing to set aside work 
duties and concentrate fully on the interview. 

It is best that the interview take place at or near the 
interviewee's normal work place for their convenience. However, this 
advantage must be played off against the possibilities of 
interruption, noise, or other disturbances that may happen in the 
normal work place. If it is obvious that the work place is unsuitable 
(e.g., the cab of a delivery truck with no place for the interviewer to 
sit), then the interviewer must quickly suggest a better place. The 
best time to take care of this is ahead of time. Ask the contact person 
if there is a suitable, private place for the interview that is near the 
"tool's that the employee uses. 
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II. Background Information on Interviewee 



Enter interviewers' names and name of target job (that is, the 
job which is being analyzed in the interview) on the form. 

Ask the interviewee for the information there (Name. 
Organization name and address, Job Title, Phone Number. Position 
relative to the target job, experience needed for the target job). Also, 
at this time explain to the interviewee that you and your partner will 
be taking many notes on a special form during the interview so as to 
record all the necessary information. Briefly show the interviewee 
the form and its parts, if they want to see it. If the interviewee does 
not want to have his/her name on the sheet, then do not record it. 

Question 1 relates to getting information about whether and for how 
long the interviewer has worked at or supervised the target job. 
Question 2 looks at the types of related experience they have doing 
or otherwise understanding the job being studied. Question 3 
requires you to decide if they have enough experienced to give 
useful information. In general, they should be able to give useful 
information if they: 

are presently working on the job and/or supervising this 
job and have done so for at least six months, unless it is 
an extremely complex job, in which case a longer period 
of time should be required. 

Have gotten enough knowledge of the job through prior, 
on-the-job experience or through study of the job in 
order to give support to someone who is holding this job. 
For example, they might be a training specialist who 
completed a thorough job analysis of the target job in 
order to provide a training program. 

If, when completing Question 3, you do not think the 
interviewee has the right experience, do not continue the interview. 
Politely explain to the interviewee why he/she cannot be 
interviewed, e. g. It appears there has been a mixup, I was supposed 
to interview a Bank Teller, or someone very familiar with the Bank 
Teller Job, and you have worked in the bank's computer department 
for 15 years, but have never been a Bank Teller or supervised Bank 
Tellers. Let's go find Laura Peters and see what we can do to 



straighten this out. If at all possible, schedule an interview 
immediately with an appropriate person. If that is not possi 
reschedule an interview for another time. 



III. General Job Description 

In this pan of the interview we want to do two things: (1) get a 
reasonably thorough, general description of the target job and (2) get 
the interviewee to focus on the target job, to be thinking about the 
job in a somewhat more analytic manner than they might normally 
think about the job. Some questions you might ask would be: Why 
does your job exist? Think carefully about what your work tasks are 

Turn to the General job Description part of the interview form, ask 
the questions listed in this section of the interview, and write the 
interviewee's answers. Shown below are some comments and 
examples of answers to the questions. 

A. Main nurnose of iob --here we want to get the job expert to 
give the "big picture" for their job. The tendency will usually be to 
explain that they cannot think of one sentence that summarizes 
the complexity of their job. Ask them to do it in two or three 
sentences, if they cannot do it in one. Then vou trv to combine the 
sentences and read the single statement back to them for their 
approval. If all else fails, read them one or more of the following as 
an example purpose statement. 

"The purpose is to enforce laws concerning preservation of 
wildlife-State Conservation Officer" 

"The purpose is to set up and administer programs and systems 
to provide for the selection and training of company employees- 
Senior Personnel Officer at mid- sized company" 

"The purpose is to sell and deliver snack products to retail 
outlets within the assigned territory, using a truck provided by the 
company-route salesperson for snack products company" 




B. Three to ten primary duties-here we want to get the job 
expert to summarize all the duties of the target job in three to ten 
major duties or groups of duties. It is best to get these duties in 
verb-object-modifier form, if at all possible, e. g. "Patrol assigned 
area in squad car in order to detect and suppress criminal activity- 
Metropolitan police officer". Avoid phrases or single nouns, e.g. 
"Patrol area", "Communications", etc. It is permissible to list example 
tasks that fall under the primary duty if that clarifies the duty. 
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As an example, here are the primary duties of a state correctional 
officer: 



a. Keep proper records appropriate to the type of 
assignment, e. g. log visitors in visiting area, fill out cell 
inspection slips for cell shakedowns, complete "use of 
force" reports when force was required for subduing an 
inmate. 

b. Communicate with other officers and shift supervisors at 
scheduled intervals and to report events requiring action, 
e. g. plumbing in need of repair; suspicious activities 
outside the building. 

c. Supervise inmates in their living areas and during 
work/recreation activities. 




Supervise inmates during their movements from place lo 
place. 

Supervise movements of persons who are not inmates 
and all vehicles while moving into the institution, moving 
around in the institution, and while moving out of the 
institution. 



IV. & V. Complete Skills Rating 




Tell the interviewee that you are now changing your study 
from a general description of the target job to the gathering of 
information about the job in terms of the set of skills that is the focus 
of this project. The goals of this part of the interview are to: 

familiarize the interviewee with the total set of skills 

ask them to rate the criticality or importance of the skills 
for the successful performance of the target job 

« 

General procedure: 

Give them the Skills Definition handout (Competencies 
and/or Foundation Skills and Personal Qualities). Explain that the 
foundation skills and personal qualities are looked at as 
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skills/qualities thai are more basic, are very important for almost all 
jobs, and are the building blocks for the functional competencies. The 
functional competencies are looked at as skills that explain what 
people in a wide range of jobs actually do at work, but are more 
general than skills typically required for a particular occupation. 
Together, the functional competencies and foundation skills and 
personal qualities are intended to make up a total set of skills such 
that almost any job could be from start to finish done by a person 
who has all these skills, if they were given good job-specific training 
(e.g., statistics courses for a statistician, cosmetology courses for a 
cosmetologist, etc.). 

Explain that they will be asked to rate how critical they feel each 
skill is to the performance of their job. .A,sk them to quickly scan the 
packet to get a feel for the range of skills, but lell ihem that they will 
be reading it in detail a bit later in the interview. 

Point out to the interviewee that the Competencies definitions 
include a second paragraph that explains that competence. This 
paragraph is intended to give additional information on the skill, if 
needed. 

*Hand Criticality Scale to interviewee and give them time to 
read it. 

Your goal, as the interviewer, is to: 

*explain the scale to the interviewee, including pointing out 
that criticality depends upon how often the skill is used as 
well as the importance of the task which uses the given skill. 

For instance, you may say, Please look at this scale when you read 
the descriptions of each skill described in your packet. I will ask you 
to rate how critical you feel the given skill is to the performance of 
THE TARGET JOB. REMEMBER that critical includes h nth how often 
the skill is required for the io h Q.y well as the imnortnnre of the (askn 
for which the skill is required. So, for example, you would rate a skill 
as number 4 or "highly critical" if it is either required very often or it 
is necessary for highly important tasks or duties. 

For example, a computer programmer who must constantly read 
manuals and information found on computer screens will likely find 
these tasks to be critical to performance on the job. For this reason, 
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the programmer may raie "reading skills" as either "4" (highly 
critical) or "5" (extremely critical). 
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You may now ask the interviewee to begin reading the skill 
definitions, one at a time, and ask for ratings of cnticality after each 
skill. 

Ask them to read carefully the descriptions of each skill and 
then decide how critical each is to the performance of their job. 
Record their responses in the appropriate spot on the job analysis 
f orm 

Ignore the Illustrative Task column on the Job Analysis Form 
at this point. It will described in the next section of the manual. 

VI. Collection of Illustrative Tasks 

Use the "Illustrative Task Description" pages of the Job .Analysis Form 
to write the descriptions of the tasks for each skill you have found 
for this part , of the interview. Note that each illustrative task is 
recorded on a separate page. 

Your goals, as the interviewer, are to: 

describe to the interviewee what Illustrative Tasks are 
and 

explain how and why we collect these tasks 
The procedure for collecting Illustrative Tasks is as follows: 
Notetaker: 

As the two sets of skills are being rated, the notetaker should choose 
one skill which has been given the highest rating from EACH OF THE 
FOLLOWING SKILL GROUPS: 

Foundation Skills and Personal Qualities: 
one from Basic Skills 
one from Thinking Skills 
one from Personal Qualities 

Competencies: 

one from C1-C8 
one from C9-C14 
one from C15-C20 
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This should a list of six skills. To do this, he/she should look 
over their copy of the criiicaliiy ratings and choose a skill in each of 
these groups which was rated "5". If there are no skills rated "5" 
then the notetaker begins choosing skills rated as "4", and so on until 
six skills are identified for the next part of the interview. The 
notetaker should give this list to the interviewer. The notetaker 
should mark "Y" in the column of the Job Analysis Form entitled 
"Illustrative Task?" for the chosen skills (after the tasks are given). 

Note: Try to get a variety of illustrative tasks over all of the 
interviews you attend. To do this, choose a skill which was not 
targeted in a previous interview if several skills in a group are rated 
hij'hly. This need not be done scientifically and is important only to 
give you a rich sample of illustrative task descriptions. 

1 nterviewer : 

Explain lo the interviewee, / would now like lo go hack lo six of ilie 
skills which were the most highly rated. I'll ask you to describe one 
job task in which you use the ski^l 1 mention. This can he any task 
that involves the use of the skill, but we would prefer the more 
important or frequently performed tasks that require the skill. After 
you have thought about it for a bit. I'd like you to give me a one 
sentence description of the task Next, I'll ask you to give me a step 
by step description of the task, with any tools/artifacts you use in 
each' step. 

* Be sure to mark a "y" under the "illustrative task" part of 
the job analysis form to show that an illustrative task was written 
for the skill. The tasks should be written on the pages labelled 
"Illustrative task". 

* You may now give the interviewee the name of the first 
skill, ask for a one sentence description, and then ask for the specific 
steps and tools needed when performing the task. 

Two types of descriptions of the task are called for on the form. 

1 ) The first is a one-sentence description of the verb-object- 
modifier form, e. g. "Select statistic appropriate for the data analysis 
problem", rather than "Do statistical work"; or "Plan route for making 
deliveries to customers", rather than "Make plans". 

RBT COPY AVAILABLE 
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2) The second description is a detailed step-by-step break out of 
the task with an identification of each artifact or tool (e.g., written 
instructions in manuals, forms, computer manuals, computers, 
calculators) used in each step. Space is provided for up to ten steps. 
This should be more than enough unless the original task is very 
broad, .^gain. use the verb-object-modifier form if at all possible. 

* Get enough information to describe the basic tasks of 
each tool. Note also that the level of detail is not at the finest nor 
most exact level (e. g. "Walk to break room", "Obtain supervisor s 
signature on the bottom block of the company route form."), but all 
steps are subsumed under the one- sentence description of the task. 

An example: "Plan route for making deliveries to customers." 

Step 1: Obtain list of customer addresses from supervisor and a 
map of delivery territory. 

Tools: l.List of customer addresses (example attached) 2. City map 

(Greater Chicago Metropolitan area, circa 1985) posted in 
employee break room with markable plastic cover 

Step 2: Mark positions of customers on map 

Tools: Magic Marker 

Step 3: Compare customer positions relative to major roads 

Step 4: Decide which customer to visit first, which second, etc. 

based on their relative positions and the positions of 
major roads and following the "principles of route 
planning" 

Tools: 1. Company route form, basically a sequential listing of 

customers to be visited, with addresses, example attached 
2. "Principles of Route Planning", a company pamphlet, copy 
attached 
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Step 5: Compute the total miles of the route by adding up the 
miles from company site to the customers as listed and back to the 
site and record on the company route form. 

Tools: Simple Calculator (Casio Model E-10). uses only addition 
function 

Step 6: Show route form to supervisor for his review and 
approval, do it again, if necessary, incorporating suggested 
improvements 
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VII. Wrap-up 



When you have completed the collection of the lUusiraiive Tasks, 
you have finished the most important parts of the interview. Now is 
the time to thank the interviewee for their cooperation and time and 
to ask for any general comments that they might have about the 
project or the skills. 

Before you leave, be sure that you have with you: 

the completed job analysis forms 

miscellaneous notes and materials 

Finally, as you leave, thank the interviewee one more lime and ask 
for permission to call them if you have follow-up questions when 
you go over the information. 

Activities to Complete After the Interview 

1. Review the completed forms and prepare any materials 
requested by your teacher. A sample summary might include: 

list of the job name, interviewers' names, and date of 
interview 

summary of the general job description and duties 

list of names of the six skills for which the illustrative 
tasks were collected and the one sentence description of 
the tasks. For example. Manages Time, Plans route for 
making deliveries to customers 

any comments on the actual interview process that 
should be known by others in order to properly interpret 
the package of information 

Attach this summary in front of the job analysis form. 

2. During the review, try to make sure of the legibility and 
undersiandabiliiy of all the information on the form and the 
summary. Especially look for comments which arc so shon that you 
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may understand them now, but may not be able to understand them 
one month from now when you go beck to your report. 



3. Write a thank you letter to both the contact and the 
interviewees. 

4. Code each interview based upon a predetermined method and 
record the code on the Job Analysis Form and the summary. Codes 
are unique to an interviewee and are used for identification in the 
data base. Generally, numeric codes are used (for example, 001, 002. 
003...). 
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APPENDIX A 



GUIDELINES FOR SETTING UP JOB INTERVIEWS 

I. Once you have the name of the contact person and the job(s) 
for which you are responsible, you should call the contact 
person to set up your interviews and job shadowing. The key 
points of your conversation with the contact person should 
include the following: 

a. An introduction of who you are, who provided you with 
the person's name, and what is about. 

b. A description of who you want to interview, the target 
job; yourdesire is to interview people who: 

1 . have experience on the job, and 

2. have a thorough knowledge of the job 

c. The fact that you may need up to one to two hours to 
interview each person (explain that you understand this 
is a large amount of time to ask a company to free up its 
workers, but that we want to be sure we have a good 
understanding of what job skills these workers should 
have for an entry position). 

d. Our need for a place for the interview that will be 
reasonably comfortable and have enough space and 
privacy for the interviewee, the interviewer and the 
notetaker (more room if you are going to tape this 
interview). 

e. Make sure, in adv?nce, how you will get to the interview 
location and ask for directions. Get some idea of how long 
it will take to get there from where you will be. .Make 
sure you can be there on time. In fact, you should be at 
the interview site at least ten minutes early so that the 
interviewee does not have to wait for you. 

II. When you receive the names of the interviewees, ask the 
contact person for permission to call the interviewee immediately so 
you canintroduce yourself to them and make sure the place and time 
works into their schedule. Call that person immediately. After 
checking on the telephone, get an address and verify once again with 
a letter, 

III. When your interviews are finished, write a thank you letter to 
both the contact person and the interviewees. 
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JOB ANALYSIS FORM 



You have read ihe accompanying Job Analysis Instructions and 
Examples in preparation for this interview. This Job Analysis Form is 
intended as a document in which to write the information gotten 
during job analysis interviews. However, to make the interview 
process run more smoothly, we have put into the forms a number of 
cues from the job analysis instructions in this document to remind 
you of what to do and what type of information to gather. 

We have also given a number of "verbatim" quotes which you may 
use during the interview to get information. These have been 
ITALICIZED 10 set them apart from general guidelines. Remember, 
you do not have to read the italicized words during the interview. It 
is always better to ask questions and explain information in your 
own words. However, if you run into problems, these quotes are 
there for your convenience. 

THIS FORM DOES NOT REPLACE THE JOB ANALYSIS INSTRUCTIONS 
AND EXAMPLES DOCUMENT. YOU MUST FAMILIARIZE YOURSELF 
WITH THE CONTENTS OF BOTH DOCUMENTS. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Code# 



SCANS/' Job Analysis Form 

I. Ir.:rcdzc::cr. (In this section, you will introduce yourselves 
and supply background information on . as well as the 

interview purpose"). 

* Introduce self 

* Explain the program and other background 

information, including SCANS 

Explain the purpose of the interview 

II. Bacxgrc'-r.d Ir.fcrrr.tCicr. (In this section, you will gather 
and record relevant background information). 

Name of 

Interviewer^ 



Name of 

Notetaker 

Target Job 

Title 

Date of Interview Mo Day Year 

Name of Job 

Expert 

Organization: 

Name 

Address_ 



Phone 
Number. 
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Ask the interviewee the following questions about his position and 
experience relative to ihe present job: 

1. Have you ever worked at or supervised individuaU s) in 
(target job)^ Place an X next to the correct response. 

worked in the job 

supervised the jcb 

both worked in and supervised the job 

neither worked in nor supervised the job 

If the interviewee has worked in and/or supervised the job. ask 
them how long they have done so. 

Worked at the job: years months 

Supervised the job: years months 

2. If interviewee has never worked in or supervised the 
target job, then ask: 

How did you get your knowledge of (target job)^ 



3. After asking the above questions, mark ihe option below 
that best describes this persons experience relative to the 

target job: 

■__ Has worked in or supervised the target job for six 

months or more within the recent past 

Has gotten enough knowledge of the job to be 

interviewed, but not by working at or supervising 
the job (specify means) 

Does not have enough knowledge of the job to give 

useful information 

(If you mark this option, politely end the interview and check with 
the organizational contact about the possibilities of setting up a new 
interview at this time or some time in the future). 

For example, you might say, 

// appears there has been a mixup. I was supposed to interview a 
Bank Teller, or someone very familiar with the Bank Teller job. You 
have worked in the bank's computer department for 15 years, but 
have never been a Bank Teller or supervised Bank Tellers. Let's ^o 
find Laura Peters and see what we can do to straighten this out. 
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III. Ger.srt: Zz'z Z^-escripticr. (In this section, you will gather 
general information about the purpose of the job and the major 
duties performed.) 

A. Please tell me, in one sentence, what the main purpose nf 
the (target job) is? In other words, why does the job exist? 



B. What are the primary or major job duties for (target 
job)? There should be about three to ten of these major duties. 

Duty 1. 




Duty 3. 



Dutv 4. 
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Duty 5. 



Duty 6. 



Duty 7. 



Duty 8. 



Duty 9. 



Duty 10. 



Continue with: 



/ am now changing my study from a general description of the target 
job to gathering of information about the job in terms of the set of 
skills in which we are interested. 

Steps in the process: 

* Hand the interviewee one copy of each of the following 
packet(s) of skills: a) Foundation Skills and 
Personal Qualities Definitions and/or b) 
Competencies Definitions. 

* Explain that ihey will be asked to rate how critical they 

feel each skill is to the performance of their job. 
Ask them lo quickly look at the packet to get a feel 
for the range of skills, but tell ihem that they will 
be reading it in detail a bit later in the interview. 

* Hand Criticality Scale to interviewee and give them time 

to read it. 

Your goal, as the interviewer, is to explain the scale to the 
interviewee, including pointing out that criticality depends upon the 
number of times the skill is used as well as the importance of the 
task which uses that skill 

For instance, you may say: 

Please look at this scale when you read the descriptions of each skill 
defined in your packet. 1 will ask you to rate how critical you ihink 
the given skill is to the performance of THE TARGET JOB. REMEMBER 
that critical inclu des both how often the, skill is required for the iob 
ax well fl.v (he imr )ortance of the ta.^ks for which the skill is required. 
So. for examnle. vnu would rate a skill as number 4 or "hiahlv 
critical" if it is either required verv often or it is ne cessary for hiphlv 
important tanks or duties. 

You may now ask the interviewee to begin reading the 
skill definitions, one at a time, and ask for ratings of crincaliiy after 
each skill. 
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17. jlatir.gs of ?ouKC£::cn Skills ar.c. ?crscr.£l Ciu£l:::5s 

(In this seciion, you will record the criiicality ratings for each skill 
and whether or not an illustrative task was described.) 

Criticality Illustrative 

Rating Task Skill 

(1-5) (YorN) 

Foundation Domain 1 - Basic Skills 



Fl. 


Reading 


F2. 


Writing 


F3. 


Arithmetic 


F4. 


Mathematics 


F5. 


Listening 


F6. 


Speaking 



Foundation Domain 2 - Thinking Skills 

F7. Creative Thinking 

F8. Decision-Making 

F9. Problem-Solving 



FIO. Seeing Things in the 
Mind's Eye 

Fll. Knowing How to Learn 

F12. Reasoning 
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Foundation Domain 3 - Personal Qualities 

F13. Responsibility 

F14. Self-Esteem 

F15. Social 

F16. Self-Management 

F17. Integrity/Honesty 
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V. jl.£.c:~gs cf Cc~cet£~c:ss 

(In ihis section, you will record ihe criticality ratings and whether or 
not an illustrative task was described). 

Criticality Illustrative 

Rating Task Skill 

(1-5) (YorN) 



Domain 1 - Resources 

CI. Manages Time 

CI. .Manages Money 



C3. Manages Material and 
Facility Resources 

C4. Manages Human 
Resources 



Domain 2 - Information 



C5. Acquires and 

Evaluates Information 

C6. Organizes and 

Maintains Information 

C7. Interprets and 
Communicates 
Information 

C8. Uses Computers to 
Process Information 
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Criiicaliiy Illustrative 

Rating Task Skill 

(1-5) (YorN) 



Domain 3 - Interpersonal 




C9. Participates as a 

Member of a Team 

CIO. Teaches Others 

Cn. Serves 

Clients/Customers 

C12. Exercises Leadership 

C13. Negotiates lo Arrive ai 
a Decision 

C14. Works with Cultural 
Diversity 



Domain 4 - Systems 

C15. Understands Svstems 




CI 6. Monitors and Corrects 
Performance 

C17. Improves and Designs 
Systems 



Domain 5 - Technology 
C18. Selects Technology 
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C19. Applies Technology to 
Task 

C20. Maintains and 
Troubleshoots 
Technology 



VI. CcIIecticr. cf Illusrttivc Tesxs (In this section, you will 
collect task descriptions.) 

The next step in the interview process is the collection of 
"Illustrative Tasks". Your goals, as the inter\'iewer. are to: 

* describe to the interviewee what Illustrative tasks are, 

and 

* explain how and why we collect these tasks 



Explain to the interviewee: 

/ would now like to go back to six of the skills which were the most 
highly rated. I'll ask you to describe one job task in which you use 
the skill I mention. This can be any task that involves the use of the 
skill, but we would prefer the more important or frequently 
performed tasks that require the skill. After you have thought about 
it for a bit, I'd like you to give me a one sentence description of the 
lask. Next, I'll ask you to give me a step by step description of the 
task, with any tools/artifacts you use in each step. 

Be sure to mark a "y" under the "illustrative task" part of 
the job analysis form to indicate that an illustrative task was 
recorded for the skill. The tasks should be recorded on the pages 
labelled "Illustrative task". 

You may now give the interviewee the name of the first 
skill, ask for a one sentence description, and then ask for the specific 
steps and tools needed when performing the task. 
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i. Skill Illusiraied 



A. One Sentence Description of the task (Verb-Noun-Modifier 
form) 

B. Step by step description of task, with tools/artifacts employed: 
S.tep Description 

1 . 

Tools: 



^1 
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2. 



Tools: 



3. 



Tools: 



Tools: 



l.SO 



Tools: 



6 

Tools: 

7. 

Tools: 

8. 

Tools: 

9. 

Tools: 

10. 

Tools: 
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2. Skill Illustrated 



A. One Sentence Description of the task (Verb-Noun-Modifier 
form) 

B. Step by step description of task, with tools/artifacis employed: 
Step Description 

1. 

Tools: 




Tools: 



3. 

Tools: 



Tools: 
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5 

Tools: 



6. 

Tools: 



1. 

Tools: 

8. # 

Tools: 



9. 

Tools: 



10._ 

Tools: 
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3. Skill Illustrated 



A. One Sentence Description of the task (Verb-Noun-Modifier 
form) 



B. Step by step description of task, with tools/artifacts employed: 
Si£J2 Descripiinn 



1. 



Tools: 



2. 



Tools: 



Tools: 



4. 



Tools: 



5. 



Tools: 



6. 



Tools: 



Tools: 



8.. 




Tools: 



Tools: 



10. 



Tools: 
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4. Skill Illustrated 



A. One Sentence Description of the task (Verb-Noun-Modifier 
form) 

B. Step by step description of task, with tools/artifacts employed: 
Step Description 

1. 

Tools: 

2, 

Tools: 

J. 

Tools: 

4 

Tools: 
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5. 



Tools: 

6. 

Tools: 

7. 

Tools: 

8. 

Tools: 

9. 

Tools: 

10. 

Tools: 

VJ7 
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5. Skill Illusiraied 



A. One Sentence Description of the task (Verb-Noun-Modifier 
form) 

B. Step by step description of task, with tools/artifacts fmployed: 
Step Description 

1. 

Tools: 




Tools: 



3. 

Tools: 



4. 

Tools- 
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5. 



Tools: 

6. 

Tools: 

7. 

Tools: 

8. 

Tools: 

9. 

Tools: 

10. 

Tools: 

ID 9 
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6. Skill Illustrated 



A. One Sentence Description of the task (Verb-Noun-Modifier 
form) 




B. Step by step description of task, with tools/artifacts employed: 
Stgp Description 

1. 

Tools: 



2.. 



Tools: 



Tools: 



4. 

Tools: 
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Tools: 



6. 

Tools: 

7. 

Tools: 

8. 

Tools: 

9. 

Tools 

10. 

Tools 

o 
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VII. Wrap-up (In this section, you will end the interview.) 

When you have completed gathering the Illustrative Tasks, you have 
finished the most important parts of the interview. Now is the time 
to thank the interviewee for their cooperation and time and to ask 
for any general comments that they might have about the project or 
the skills. 

Before you leave, be sure that you have with you: 

the completed job analysis forms 

miscellaneous notes and materials 

Finally, as you leave, thank the interviewee one more time and ask 
for permission to call them if you have follow-up questions when 
vou go over the information. 
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CRITICALITY SCALE 



1 Not Critical 



This skill is not required for this job. 



2 Somewhat 
Critical 



This skill is occasioriallv required 
or 

is needed for minor duties or tasks. 



3 Moderately 
Critical 

tasks or 



This skill is often required 
or 

is necessary for somewhat important 
duties. 



4 Highly 
Critical 



This skill is very often required 
or 

is necessary for highly important tasks 
or duties. 



5 Extremely 
Critical 



This job could n^ij; be done at all 

without frequent , rnmnetent use 
of the skill. 
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FOUNDATION SKILLS AND PERSONAL QUALITIES DEFINITIONS 
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Basic Skills 



Basic skills such as reading, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, 
listening, and speaking. 

Fl Reading - Locates, understands, and interprets written 
information in prose and documents including manuals, graphs, 
and schedules -- to perform tasks; learns from text by determining 
the main idea or essential message; identifies relevant details, facts, 
and specifications; infers or locates the meaning of unknown or 
technical vocabulary; judges the accuracy, appropriateness, style, and 
plausibility of reports, proposals, or theories of other writers. 

F2 Writing - Communicates thoughts, ideas, information, and 
messages in writing; records information completely and accurately; 
composes and creates documents such as letters, directions, manuals, 
reports, proposals, graphs, flow charts; uses language, style, 
organization, and format appropriate to the subject matter, purpose, 
and audience. Includes supporting documentation and attends to 
level of detail; checks, edits, and revises for correct information, 
appropriate emphasis, form, grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 

F3 Arithmetic - Performs basic computations; uses basic numerical 
concepts such as whole numbers and percentages in practical 
situations; makes reasonable estimates of arithmetic results without 
a calculator; and uses tables, graphs, diagrams, and charts to obtain 
or convey quantitative information. 

F4 Mathematic?; - Approaches practical problems by choosing 
appropriately from a variety of mathematical techniques; uses 
quantitative data to construct logical explanations for real world 
situations; expresses mathematical ideas and concepts orally and in 
writing; understands the role of chance in the occurrence and 
prediction of events. 

F5 Listening - Receives, attends to, interprets, and response to 
verbal messages and other cues such as body language in ways that 
are appropriate to the purpose; for example, to comprehend; to learn; 
to critically evaluate; to appreciate; or to support the speaker. 
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F6 Speaking - Organizes ideas and communicates oral messages 
appropriate to listeners and situations; participates in conversation, 
discussion, and group presentations; selects an appropriate medium 
for conveying a message; uses verbal language and other cues such 
as body language appropriate in style, tone, and level of complexity 
to the audience and the occasion; speaks clearly and communicates 
message; understands and response to listener feedback; and asks 
questions when needed. 
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Thinking Skills 



Basic cogniiive skills such as creative thinking, decision- making, 
problem-solving, mental visualization, knowing how to learn, and 
reasoning. 

F7 Creative Thinking - Uses imagination freely, combines ideas or 
information in new ways, makes connections between seemingly 
unrelated ideas, and reshapes goals in ways that reveal new 
possibilities. 

F8 Decision-Making - Specifies goals and constraints, generates 
alternatives, considers risks, and evaluates and chooses best 
alternative. 

F9 Problem-Solving - Recognizes that a problem exists (i.e., there 
is a discrepancy between what is and what should or could be); 
identifies possible reasons for the discrepancy, and devises and 
implements a plan of action to resolve it. Evaluates and monitors 
progress and revises plan as indicated by findings. 

FIO Seeing Things in the Mind's Eye - Organizes and processes 
symbols, pictures, graphs, objects or other information; for example, 
sees a building from a blueprint; a system's operation from 
schematics; the flow of work activities from narrative descriptions; or 
the taste of food from reading a recipe. 

Fl 1 Knowing How to Learn - Recognizes and can use learning 
techniques to apply and adapt new knowledge and skills in both 
familiar and changing situations. Involves being aware of learning 
tools such as personal learning styles (visual, aural, etc.), formal 
learning strategics (note taking or clustering items that share some 
characteristics), and informal learning strategies (awareness of 
unidentified false assumptions that may lead to faulty conclusions). 

F12 Reasoning - Discovers a rule or principle underlying the 
relationship between two or more objects and applies it in solving a 
problem. For example, uses logic to draw conclusions from available 
information; extracts rules or principles from a set of objects or 
written text; applies rules and principles to a new situation or 
determines which conclusions are correct when given a set of facts 
and a set of conclusions. 
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Personal Qualities 



Personal qualities such as a sense of responsibility, self- esteem, 
social competence, self-management, and integrity/honesty. 

F13 Responsibility - Exerts a high level of effort and perseverance 
towards goal attainment. Works hard to become excellent at doing 
tasks by setting high standards, paying attention to details, working 
well and displaying a high level of concentration even when assigned 
an unpleasant task. Displays high standards of attendance, 
punctuality, enthusiasm, vitality, and optimism in approaching and 
completing tasks. 

F14 Self-Esteem - Believes in own self- worth and maintains a 
positive view of self; demonstrates knowledge of own skills and 
abilities; is aware of impact on others; knows own emotional capacity 
and needs and how to address ihem. 

F15 Social - Demonstrates understanding, friendliness, adaptability, 
empathy and politeness in new and on-going group settings. Asserts 
self in familiar and unfamiliar social situations; relates well to others; 
responds appropriately as the situation requires; takes an interest in 
what others say and do. 

F16 Self-Management - .Assesses own knowledge, skills, and 
abilities accurately; sets well-defined and realistic personal goals; 
monitors progress toward goal attainment and motivates self through 
goal achievement; exhibits self- control and responds to feedback 
unemotionally and non- defensively; is a "self-starter". 

F17 I ntegritv/Honestv - Can be trusted; recognizes when faced with 
making a decision or exhibiting behavior thai may break with 
commonly-held personal or societal values; understands the impact 
of violating these beliefs and codes on an organization, self, and 
others; chooses an ethical course of action. 
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COMPETCNCES DEFINITIONS 
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RESOURCES 



Identifies, organizes, plans, and allocates resources. This includes 
understanding, preparing, and following a schedule; preparing and 
following a budget; and allocating material, facility, and human 
resources. 

CI Allncatef; Time - Selects relevant, goal-related activities, ranks 
them in order of importance, allocates time to activities, and 
understands, prepares, and follows schedules. 

Competent performance in managing time includes properly 
identifying tasks lo be completed; ranking tasks ,in order of 
importance; developing and following an effective, workable 
schedule based on accurate estimates of such things as importance of 
tasks, time to complete tasks, time available for completion, and task 
deadlines; avoiding wasting time; and accurately evaluating ind 
adjusting a schedule. 

C2 Allocates Monev - Uses or prepares budgets, including making 
cost and revenue forecasts, keeps detailed records to track budget 
performance, and makes appropriate adjustments. 

Competent performance in managing money includes accurately 
preparing and using a budget according to a consistent and orderly 
accounting method; accurately calculating future budgetary needs 
based on projected costs and revenues; accurately tracking the extent 
to which actual costs and revenues differ from the estimated budget, 
and taking appropriate and effective actions. 

C3 Allocates Material and F acility Resources - Acquires, stores, and 
distributes materials, supplies, pans, equipment, space, or final 
products in order to make the best use of them. 

Competent performance in managing material and facility resources 
includes carefully planning the steps involved in the acquisition, 
storage, and distribution of resources; safely and efficiently 
acquiring, transporting or storing them; maintaining them in good 
condition; and distributing them to the end user. 



C4 Allocates Human Resourcps - Assesses knowledge and skills 
and distributes work accordingly, evaluates performance and 
provides feedback. 

Competent performance in managing human resources includes 
accurately assessing peoples' knowledge, skills, abilities, and 
potential; identifying present and future workload; making effectiv 
matches between individual talents and workload; and actively 
monitoring performance and providing feedback. 



INFORMATION 



Acquires and applies necessary information routinely in job 
performance. This includes acquiring, evaluating, organizing, 
maintaining, interpreting, and communicating information, and using 
computers to process such information. 



C5 Acquires and Evaluates Information - Identifies need for data, 
obtains it from existing sources or creates it, and evaluates its 
relevance and accuracy. 

Competently performing the tasks of acquiring data and evaluating 
information includes analytic questions to determine specific 
information needs; selecting possible information and evaluating its 
appropriateness; and determining when new information must be 
created. 

06 Organizes and M aintains Information - Organizes, processes, 
and maintains written or computerized records and other forms of 
information in a systematic fashion. 

Competently performing the tasks of organizing and maintaining 
information includes understanding and organizing information from 
computer, visual, oral and physical sources in readily accessible 
formats, such as computerized data bases, spreadsheets, microfiche, 
video disks, paper files, etc.; when necessary, transforming data into 
different formats in order to organize it by the application of various 
methods such as sorting, classifying, or more formal methods. 

C7 Interprets and ro mmunicates Information - Selects and 
analyzes information and communicates the results to others using 
oral, written, graphic, pictorial, or multi-media methods. 

Competently performing the tasks of communicating and interpreting 
information to others includes determining information to be 
communicated; identifying the best methods to present information 
(e.g., overheads, handouts); if necessary, convening to desired format 
and conveying information to others through a variety of means 
including oral presentation, written communication, etc. 
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C8 Uses Computers to Process Information - Employs computers to 
acquire, organize, analyze, and communicate information. 

Competently using computers to process information includes 
entering, modifying, retrieving, storing, and verifying data and other 
information; choosing format for display (e.g., line graphs, bar graphs, 
tables, pie charts, narrative); and ensuring the accurate conversion of 
information into the chosen format. 




INTERPERSONAL 



Associates with others in order to achieve a common goal. This 
includes participating as a member of a team, leaching other, serving 
clients/customers, exercising leadership, negotiating to arrive at a 
decision, and working with cultural diversity. 

C9 Participates as a Mem ber of a Team - Works cooperatively with 
others and contributes to group with ideas, suggestions, and effort. 

Demonstrating competence in participating as a member of a team 
includes doing own share of tasks necessary to complete a project; 
encouraging team members by listening and responding 
appropriately to their contributions: building on individual team 
members strengths; resolving differences for the benefit of the team; 
taking personal responsibility for accomplishing goals; and 
responsibly challenging existing procedures, policies, or authorities. 

CIO Teaches Other«: - Helps others learn. 

Demonstrating c ^.npetence in teaching others includes helping others 
to apply related concepts and theories to task through coaching or 
other means; identifying training needs; conveying job information to 
allow others to see its applicability and relevance to tasks; and 
assessing performance and providing constructive 
feedback/reinforcement. 

Cll Sc^'ves — Clients/Customer?; - Works and communicates with 
clients and customers to satisfy their expectations. 

Demonstrating competence in serving clients and customers includes 
actively listening to customers to avoid misunderstandings and 
identifying needs; communicating in a positive manner especially 
when handling complaints or conflict; efficiently obtaining additional 
resources to satisfy client needs. 



CI 2 Exercises Leadership - Communicates thoughts, feelings, and 
ideas to justify a position, encourages, persuades, convinces, or 
otherwise motivates an individual or groups, including responsibly 
challenging existing procedures, policies, or authority. 

Demonstrating competence in exercising leadership includes making 
positive use of the rules/values followed by others; justifying a 
position logically and appropriately; establishing credibility through 
competence and integrity; taking minority viewpoints into 
consideration. 

CI 3 Negotiates to Arrive nt a Decision - Works towards an 
agreement that may involve exchanging specific resources or 
resolving divergent interests. 

Demonstrating competence in negotiating to arrive at a decision 
involves researching opposition and the history of the conflict; 
setting realistic and attainable goals; presenting facts and arguments; 
listening to and reflecting on what has been said; clarifying problems 
and resolving conflicts; adjusting quickly to new facts/ideas; 
proposing and examining possible options; and making reasonable 
compromises. 

CI 4 Works with Cultural Diversity - Works well with men ana 
women and with a variety of ethnic, social, or educational 
backgrounds. 

Demonstrating competence in working with cultural diversity 
involves understanding one's own culture and those of others and 
how they differ; respecting the rights of others while helping them 
make cultural adjustments where necessary; basing impressions on 
individual performance, not on stereotypes; understanding concerns 
of members of other ethnic and gender groups. 
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SYSTEMS 



Understands how system components interact to achieve goals. This 
includes understanding how systems work, monitoring and 
correcting performance, and improving and designing systems. 

CI 5 Understa nds System^; - Knows how social, organizational, and 
technological systems work and operates effectively within them. 

Demonstrating competence in understanding systems mvolves 
knowing how a system's structures relate to goals; responding to the 
demands of the system/organization; knowing the right people to ask 
for information and where to get resources; and functioning within 
the formal and informal codes of the social/organizational system. 

CI 6 Monitors and Corrects Performance - Distinguishes trends, 
predicts impact of actions on system operations, diagnoses deviations 
in the function of a system/organization, and takes necessary action 
to correct performance. 

Demonstrating competence in monitoring and correcting performance 
includes identifying trends and gathering needed information about 
how the system is intended to function; detecting deviations from 
system's intended purpose; troubleshooting the system: making 
changes to the system to rectify system functioning and to ensure 
quality of product. 

CI 7 Improves and Des igns ^^vstems - Makes suggestions to modify 
existing systems to improve products or services, and develops new 
or alternative systems. 

Demonstrating competence in improving or designing systems 
involves making suggestions for improving the functioning of the 
system/organization; recommending alternative system designs 
based on relevant feedback; and responsibly challenging the status 
quo to benefit the larger system. 
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